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Born, 1552. BEHEADED, 1618. 

This name ought ever to be dear to 
Americans, as to him more than any 
other man is due the honor of origi- 
nating and keeping alive the idea of 
British settlements in North America. 


His persevering efforts and generous. 


sacrifices merited the grateful ac- 
knowledgements of his countrymen; 
but instead, they consigned him to 
the block and the axe. 

He was born in the County and 
on the coast of Devonshire, and at an 
early age was sent to Oriel College, 
Oxford. Here his ardent soul was 
aroused by reading accounts of the 
Spanish conquests in the New World. 
His spirit longed for scenes more 
stirring than the daily routine of reci- 
tations and lectures within the Col- 
lege walls, Hence at the age of 
seventeen he left College to join a 
body of gentlemen volunteers to assist 
the noble Huguenots in France 


against their Roman Catholic perse- 
cutors. Here he read with absorbing 
interest the Discoveries of Columbus, 
the Conquests of Cortez, and the san- 
guinary triumphs of Pizarro. After 
leaving France we find him in Hol- 
land accompanying the forces under 
General Norris to assist the Dutch. 
Next with his half-brother, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, we see him on a voyage 
to plant a colony in Newfoundland. 
On his return he again became a sol- 
dier and distinguished himself in the 
Irish Rebellion. For his services he 
was rewarded by a considerable es. 
tate in Ireland. Early in 1584, having 
obtained an extensive patent from 
queen Elizabeth, he again sailed, with 
two ships, on a voyage of discovery 
and settlement in North America. 
These vessels having returned with 
cargoes that sold well, a second ex- 
pedition of seven vessels followed, 
which terminated in the settlement of 
Virginia. Raleigh now stood so high 
in Court as to be honored with knight- 
hood, 
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In 1587 he fitted out three more 
vessels, carrying one hundred and 
fifty more settlers, But our limits do 
not allow us to follow Sir Walter in 
his discovery of Guiana, and voyage 
up the Orinoko, and in his brave ex- 
ploits against the fleets of Philip -of 
Spain, nor in the vicissitudes which he 
experienced at the court of Elizabeth 5 
at one time we find him enjoying her 
utmost confidence, exerting his in- 
fluence in the cause of benevolence, 
and it is reported, that Elizabeth 
somewhat irritated by his applications 
for the unfortunate, on his telting her 
one day he had a favor to ask, impa- 
tiently exclaimed, “ When, Sir Wal- 
ter, will you cease to be a beggar ?” 
To which he made the noted answer, 
“ When your gracious majesty ceases 
to be a benefactor.” 

Soon after he was committed to the 
tower for presuming to marry with- 
out the queen’ s consent: he, however, 
was again restored to favor, and con- 
tinued to aid the state by his services 
and counsel, till the death of Eliza— 
beth, in 1602. 

On the accession of James to the 
throne, Sir Walter was not only. treat- 
ed with coolnessand neglect, but be- 
came the victim of a conspiracy ; was 
tried for treason against the crown, 
found guilty, and condemned to death. 
Having been warned to prepare for 
execution, he sent a manly and affect- 
ing letter to his wife, from which the 
following is an extract :— 

“When I am gone, no doubt you 
shall be sought to by many, for the 
world thinks that I was very rich. 
But take heed of the pretences of men, 
and their affections; for they last not 
but in honest and. worthy men, and 
no greater misery c»n befall you in 
this life thanto become a prey, and 
afterwards to be despised. 1 speak 
not this, God knows, to dissuade you 
from marriage ; for it will be best for 
you, both in respect of the world and 
of God, As for me, I am no more 
yours, nor you mine. Death has cut 
us asunder, and God hath divided me 
from, the world, and you from me. 
Remember your poor child for his fa- 
ther’s sake, who chose you and loved 

ou in his happiest time. Get those 
jetters, if it be possible, which I writ 
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to the lords, wherein I CRE RG IN RT for my 
life. God is my witness it was for 
you and yours that I desired life. But 
it is true that I disdain myself for 
begging it; for know it, dear wife, 
that your son is the son of a true man, 
and one who. in his own respect, des- 
piseth death in all its mishapen and 
ugly forms. I cannot write much. 
God he knoweth how hardly | steal 
this time while others sleep; and it 
is also high time that I should sepa- 
rate my thoughts from the world. Beg 
my dead body, which, living, was de- 
nied thee, and either leave it at Sher- 
borne, if the land continue, orin Exe- 
ter church, by my father and mother. 
I can say no more, time and death 
cal] me away. 

“The everlasting, powerful, infi- 
nite, and omnipotent t God, whoi is good- 
ness itself, the true life and true light, 
keep thee and thine, have mercy on 
me, and teach me to forgive my per- 
secutors and accusers, and send us to 
meet in his glorious kingdom. My 
dear wife, farewell! Bless my poor 
boy; pray for me, and let my good 
God hold you both in his arms! 
Written with the dying hand of some 
time thy husband, but now, alas! 
overthrown, Yours that was, but 
now not my own, Ra.ElcH.” 

Sir Walter, however, was reprieved 

at this time, but was confined in the 
tower for many years after, during 
which his history of the world was 
composed. On regaining his liberty, 
in 1615, a new expedition to Guiana 
was projected, of which Raleigh took 
command, but it was unsuccessful ; 

and on his return to England he was 
again arrested, imprisoned and exe- 
cuted. His conduct, while on the 
scaffold, was extremely firm. The 
morning being sharp, the sheriff offer- 
ed to bring him down off the scaf- 
fold to warm himself by the fire be- 
fore he should say his prayers; “No, 
good Mr. Sheriff,” said he, “let us 
dispatch, for within this quarter of 
an hour my ague will come upon 
me, and if 1 be not dead before that, 
mine enemies will say I quake for 
fear.” He then, to use the words 
of a contemporary and eyewitness, 
made a most divine and admirable 
prayer; after which, rising up, and 
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Re Aastha iene. «arose canon ptemenees etl his hands together, he ex- 
claimed, “ Now Iam going to God!” 
The scaffold was soon cleared ; and 
having thrown off his gown ani! dou- 
blet, he bid the executioner show him 
the axe, which not being done imme- 
diately, he was urgent in his request. 

“T prithee,” said he, “let me see it. 
Dost thou think Iam afraid of it?” 
Taking it in his hand, he kissed the 
blade, and passing his finger slightly 
along the edge, observed to the she- 
riff, Tis a sharp medicine, but a 
sound cure for all diseases.” He 
then walked to the corner of the 
scaffold, and kneeling down, requested 
the people to pray for him, and for a 
considerable time remained on his 
knees engaged in silent devotion; 
after which he rose, and carefully 
examined the block, laying himself 
down to fit it to his neck, and to choose 
the easiest and most decent attitude. 
In all this he would receive no assist- 
ance ; and having satisfied himself, he 
rose and declared he was ready. 
The executioner now came forward, 
and kneeling, asked his forgiveness, 
upon which Raleigh laid his hand 
smilingly on his shoulder, and bade 
him be satisfied, for he most cheer- 
fully forgave him, only entreating him 
not to strike till he, himself, gave the 
signal, and then to. fear nothing, and 
strike home. Saying this, he lay 
down on the block, and on being di- 
rected to place himself so that his 
face should look to the east, he an- 
swered, “It mattered little how the 
head lay, provided the heart was 
right.” After a little while, during 
which it was observed, by the motion 
of his lips and hands, that he was oe- 
cupied in prayer, he gave the signal; 

but whether from awkwardness or 
agitation, the executioner delayed ; 
upon which, after waiting for a short 
time, he partially raised his head, and 
said aloud, “ What dost thou fear? 
strike, man!” The axe then des- 
cended, and at two strokes the head 
was severed from the body, which 
never shrunk or altered its position, 
while the extraordinary effusion of 
blood evinced an unusual strength 
and vigor of constitution, though when 
he suered, Sir Walter was in his 
sixty-sixth year. The head, after 
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being, as usual, held up to the view 
of the people on either side of the 
scaffold, was put into a red bag, over 
which his velvet night-gown was 
thrown, and the whole immediately 
carried toa mourning coach which 
was waiting, and conveyed to Lady 
Raleigh. This faithful and affection- 
ate woman, who never married again, 
though she survived him twenty-nine 
years, had it embalmed and preserved 
in a case, which she kept with pious 
solicitude till her death. 

‘Ihe body was buried privately near 
the high altar of St. Margaret’s church 
in Westminster, but no stone marks 
the spot. 


=> 


Havre, Francz, Sept. 20. 

GenTLEMEN :—Will you allow a 
stranger to place before the readers 
of your widely circulated journal a 
question in the solution of which I 
am convinced many, if not all, of 
- them are concerned? The question 
is, what are the best means for putting 
an end to the violent treatment of 
crews on board American ships ? The 
answer to the question 1 ask you te 
aid mein discovering. I plunge thus 
“in medias res,” taking the alleged 
violent treatment as granted, because 
in speaking on the subject to the offi- 
cers of American vessels, the fact has 
never been in any way questioned. 
The remark almost invariably made 
has been,—* We know it is so, but 
Wwe cannot get on without it. Disci- 
pline must be kept up. We are the 
few against the many.” There have 
been honorable exceptions to suck 
; Janguage; but in my {experience at 
this port, they have not exceeded a 
number which Lindley Murray would 
deem sufficient to “prove the rule.” 
During eleven months out of the last 
fifteen, I have been on an average 
four times a week, (for two or three 
weeks at a time daily ) in the ward 
appropriated in the Havre Hospital to 
American and British seamen; and 
during this period many cases of ill- 
treatment on board ship have entered 
the ward from American vessels. The 
last which came under my novice was 
that of an Italian, who gave his name 
as Leon Devi. I may name in parti- 
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cular two cases of death,—one, that 
of a young American who had been 
sent out of Hospital recovered from 
fever, but totally unfit for any des- 
cription of work, ‘lhe morning after 
having left Hospital, he was put hard 
to work on board ship. He wis taken 
suddenly illin consequence, and was 
brought back to Hospital, where he 
died in the course of a few hours. 
The other case to which! have al- 
luded, is that of a colored man, Wal- 
ters, belonging to a ship from New 
Orleans. He was in Hospital about 
three months, and died last February, 
in consequence of injuries in the 
chest and region of the collar bone,, 
inflicted by one of the officers during 
the voyage. 

Instances of severe wounds on the 
head, &c., given by the rope’s end, 
the hand spike, the belaying pin, and 
the fist, are of frequent occurrence; 
and I believe tiat no one having any 
interest in his fellow man can help 
asking himself two questions :—Why 
are these things so, and can they be 
avoided ? 

The matter often stands thus be- 
tween officers and men:—A crew is 
shipped which comprises Americans, 
Swedes, Norwegians, Prussians, Eun- 
glish and Irish, a very small propor- 
tion of these men being Americans. 
Many, shipped as experienced sca- 
men, have never handled a rope; 
many, shipped as able bodied, are 
weak and in bad health. There are 
two ways of viewing these men, and 
there are two modes of treatment. 
The mate may look on them as per- 
sons to whom, while in the vessel’s 
Service, something is due besides a 
certain number of dollars; or he may 
leok on them as so much live stock, 
whose bodies are to be traded with 
during the voyage, and of whom as 
much as possible is tobe taken. He 
may propose to treat them in the way 
generally supposed useful in cases of 
ignorance—in fact, as a horse-breaker 
would do with an animal he did not 
wish to transmit to all future sellers 
as sulky and vicious. He may en- 
deavor to show them what they do 
not know; or he may try enlighten- 
ing their understanding by the shorter 
course contained in an application of 


the handspike, or, if he be a strong 
man, his own fist. Now, I believe 
in too many instances the latter view 
and method are adopted; the crews 
are too often looked on as incapable 
of responding to anything except a 
beating, and, in course of time, men 
frequently do reach that state in 
which by anticipation the judgment of 
their fellow men has placed them. 

Ihave seen American sailors de- 
moralized to the last degree. They 
had become little better than mere 
animals, and, as they have told me, 
scarcely understood kind treatment. 
I do not believe that these men when 
entering the service were in this con- 
dition. I believe they have deterio- 
rated from year to year, and form a 
sad testimony to the adage, that if you 
treat a man as a brute, you end by 
making him one. 

A mate told me a few days ago, 
that if the Captain was decidedly op- 
posed to it, he dared not beat the sail- 
ors; for, he added, “the Captain is 


’ undoubted master.” We have church- 


going Captains; if these men would 
steadily set their faces against these 
things; ‘if they should teach officers 
such as I have spoken of, that they 
did not think them fit to sail on board 
their vessels ; above all, if they would 
honestly endeavor, as far as may be, 
to procure officers who, like them- 
selves, feel the importance of religion 
in a seaman, as well as ina clergy- 
man—much might be done. A mate 
without being a Christian may be, 
often is,a humane man; but he who 
is a Christian can say, I am under a 
necessity of being humane. Much 
might be done with those who have 
become demoralized, by kindly treat- 
ment such as a Christian knows best 
how to administer. The effect of this 
isseen in the course of a few days 
spent in hospital. What might it not 
be in alifetime, or even in the course 
of a long voyage? Again, neither 
Captain nor Chaplain can expect the 
crews of vessels to be diligent church 
goers on shore, when no Sunday has 
been observed on board the ship; 
when from their dictionary at sea the 
very word religion has been expunged. 
I think the hands of a seaman’s chap- 
lain, at a port like Havre, are very 
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much tied in the matter of sailors. Ne- 
cessarily so. The men are busy un- 
lading. This ended, they take in car- 
go. When this is completed, the ves- 
sel sails from port. If clergymen had 
free access to the sailor (which is im- 
possible from the work requiring to 
be done,) they cannot in three or four 
weeks convert a man into a church 
goer and a Christian. The Captain 
is the master. Why may he not be 
the friend and use the influence of 
both positions? It has been said just 
as bad treatment takes place on board 
of English trading vessels. I am not 
in a position to assent to or deny the 
assertion on general grounds. It is 
not the case with English vessels en- 
tering the port of Havre. But grant- 
Ing that it is so, no argument can be 
asserted on behalf of cruelty from 
such an admission; and American 
citizens are the last people who can 
adopt a plea like this. They claim to 
lead the vanguard of civilization. 
They say, if you would know what 
progress is, if you would know what 
education can effect, look to us. Let 
American citizens declare what value 
they attach to these things as regards 
their merchant seamen. It may be 
urged, these men of whom you speak 
have among them a very small pro- 
portion of Americans. Be it so. Who 
are your mates whose duty is to deal 
Immediately with the men? Who 
are your Captains, the responsible 
parties? Are these not generally ci- 
tizens? If these sailors are not your 
countrymen, if they are in your indi. 
vidual service but for a single voyage, 
let it at least be said, they have left 
your ships more humanized, better 
men, better Christians, instead of 
being more fitted to live under the go- 
vernment of the rope’s end or the be- 
* laying pin. 

There is an answer given frequent- 
ly, with a readiness which shows that 
the speaker deems it conclusive. The 
sailor is a different species of being 
from his fellow man; he must be 
treated in this way, more or less, ac— 
cording to the specimen in question ; 
he does not understand any other 
mode of treatment. Such an asser- 
tion must, under any circumstances‘ 
be looked upon with the gravest 


doubt. But here there is proof posi- 
tive against the supposition. There 
are ships entering the port of Havre, 
on board which the rope’s end or be- 
laying pin are never put except to 
their legitimate uses, and from 
amongst whose crews we have not 
any cases of maimed limbs or broken 
heads. It may be said the crews are 
good; no wonder there is not any 
beating; if we had such men we 


‘should act with similar mildness. But 


what is the state of the case? Not 
that these men were originally supe- 
rior, but that kindness has (on board 
these vessels) been the invariable rule. 
The Captains of these ships have 
had no market of their own in which 
to make selection of their crews. 
The same opportunity is open to all. 
But their characters are known. They 
do not permit ill treatment on board; 
as far as in their power they make 
choice of officers holding their own 
opinions, and they dismiss those found 
persisting in adopting different princi- 
ples in the management of a ship’s 
crew. Do you not think that such 
men deserve to have good crews? A 
sailor does not value the planks of one 
ship more than he does another. He 
values the character of the ship; but 
if it has what sailors call “a bad 
name,” we cannot expect that any, 
except the worse description of sea— 
men, will go on board. I know the 
question of a remedy of ail this is 
most difficult. For this reason I ask 
American citizens to turn their atten- 
tion to its solution, and I ask Ameri- 
can Captains to take the lead. Surely 
it is not a matter to be lightly turned 
from, with the exclamation—well, it 
is very bad, but really we do not see 
our way clearly. A thicker cloud of 
doubt will settle year by year upon 
these questions which aré “ let alone.” 
Bat if it be true, which seems agreed 
on all hands, that a Captain’s power 
at sea is absolute, is it too much to 
ask those of the opinion that the sailor 
must be driven to his work, that they 
should systematically try the opposite 
course, before taking it for granted 
that, because they see aman degraded 
by constant beating, and therefore 
taking it quietly, itis the proper mode 
of appealing to his sense of duty ? 
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I believe these men when they go 
to sea are capable of understan:ing 
the kindest treatment. I believe it 
alone can.restore them what they may 
have lost. 

A man may choose a seafaring life 
because he is of a wild or roving 
disposition. But it is by no means 
clear that he goes to sea because, 
like Topsey, he feels “so desperate 
wicked,” or needs a line of treatment 
he may not be fortunate enough to 
meet on shore. 

I am your obedient servant, 
A FRrienp To AMERICAN SEAMEN. 
Jour. Commerce. 


Marseilles Sailor’s Home. 

We commend the following appeal 
of the worthy Chaplain at Marseilles, 
France, for a most worthy object, to 
the favorable consideration of the 
friends of seamen, and especially to 
such as have vi-ited that city, and ap- 
preciate the importance of a Sailor’s 
Home there. 

MarsEILuss, Sept. ’55. 
To the Kditor of the 
Sailor’s Magazine. 

Dear Sir :—I beg to avail myself 
of your valuable periodical, to make 
an earnest appeal to the friends of the 
seamen’s cause in the United States, 
in behalf of the “Sailor's Home,” 
which I have opened here a twelye— 
month ago, You are probably aware 
that during my personal visit, last 
year, I obtained from a few liberally 
minded merchants of the city of New 
York, sufficient funds to start and set 
up the “ Home.” It has answered its 
end much, very much, beyond my 
most sanguine expectation; the diffi 
culty connected with it is its limited 
extent. I have not half room enough 
to receive and accommodate the many 
applicants who daily seek for admis— 
sion, and [ am painfully constrained, 
frequently, to refuse some. During 
last month—-August—we accommo— 
dated as many as three hundred and 
ninety-five, and about the same num— 
ber will have been admitted in the 
present month. Of those, one half 
if not two thirds, are American sea— 


men. I find that they, more than the 
British seamen—whether it be that 
their habits are more sober and thrifty, 
or from some other causes—are 
given to take advantage of the quiet 
and comfort of the Home. 

I have, at this moment, at least ten 
American seamen in the establish— 
ment. 

U nder these circumstances, I was 
led to hope that some of your friends 
will be disposed to affurd me some 
further assistance, to carry on an un— 
dertaking so benevolent and desirable. 
I am totally dependent on voluntary 
contributions, | The institation is at 
present in its infancy; though I 
doubt not but that by—and—by, it will 
be self-supporting. I have at this 
moment to purchase a variety of ar- 
ticles for the coming winter, such as 
matrasses, sheeting, and blankets, and 
therefore stand much in need of as- 
sistance. I am sure you, Mr. Editor, 
will thankfully receive any eoutribu- 
tion that may be transmitted to you, 


- and be ready and willing to recom- 


mend the object to the liberality of 
your friends. 
I remain, dear sir, 
yours truly, 
M. Joun Mayers. 
British and American Chaplain. 


e 
Sailor’s Home, Honolulu. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
at laying Corner Stone of Hono- 

lulu Sailor's Home, Tuesday, 

July 31st, 11 o'clock, A. M. 

1, Prayer, by Rev. 8S. C. Damon, 

2. Laying the Stone and Address, 
by His Majesty, Kamehameha IV. 

3. Masic, by “ Mississippi Bund.” 

4, Address, by E. H. Allen, Esq., 
Pres. of H.S. H.S. 

5. Music. 2 

6. Address, by Rev. R. Armstrong, 
in Hawaiian Language. 

7. Benediction, by Rev. J. D. 
Strong. 

After the opening prayer, the Pre. 
sident read a Schedule otf the con- 
tents of the box, to be placed under 
the Corner Stone, as follows : 

1. Bible in the Hawaiian Lan- 
guage, gilt bound. 
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2..History of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, (3rd edition,) by J. J. Jarves, 
Esq. q 

3. Daguerreotypes, Ist, of Kame- 
hameha lI. 2nd, of Kamehameha II. 
3rd, of Kamehameha III. 4th, of 
Kamehameha IV. (Two copies, large 
and small.) 

Copies of “ Polynesian,” “ Friend,” 
“New Era,” and “ Elele.” 

6. Report on Schools and Educa- 
tion. 

7. Various publications relating to 
the Home. 

8. Copper coins, with the impres- 
sion of “ Kamehameha III.” 

After the ceremony of depositing 
the “box” had been completed, His 
Majesty delivered the following high- 
ly appropriate remarks: 


“The laying of the corner stone 


of an edifice destined to add to the | 


welfare and happiness of Seamen is 
an occasion interesting to every mem- 
ber of this community. The hardships 
with which the sailor contends, and 
the dangers which he braves bring us 
ease and security. Had he never 
steered his shipsinto our waters, Ho- 
nolulu might simply have retained its 
position as a fishing village or become 
by this time a deserted beach. I hope 
the day has passed for any class of 
men to be valued only for their 
strength and adaptability to the pur- 
poses of others. The sailor, the 
miner, the seamstress, and even the 
slave, for generations to come. will 
all have cause to bless the Nine- 
teenth Century. In raising this 
Home, we endeavor to act in accor- 
dance with the Spirit of the Age, by 
seeking to ameliorate the condition of 
a preponderating element of our fo- 
reign and a very considerable one of 
our native population. 

“ The moral wants of the sailor de- 
mand our care equally, with those 
that are physical. ‘I‘he facilities 
offered to him on shore as a reasona- 
ble and responsible being should be 
multiform, in order to counteract the 
disadvantages inseparable from a life 
atsea. For his own sake, and that 
of every community he visits, he 
should ever be tound an orderly and 
intelligent member of society; insti 
tutions of this character will help to 


make him so. Entertaining these 
feelings towards sailors, I did not 
hesitate to assist in the ceremony of 
to-day, and I esteem myself happy 
that my name is associated with this 
good work.” 

We have taken the liberty to itali- 
cize one sentence of His Majesty’s 
speech. It struck us at the time of 
its delivery with peculiar force, and 
we regard the sentiment therein ex- 
pressed as quite suggestive. This 
century is peculiarly characterized 
for its numerous benevolent: and phi- 
lantropic enterprises. It is not an 
era of Utopian schemes for the ame- 
lioration of the human races, but of 
thorough-going and substantial use- 
fulness, Men are no longer viewed 
in the mass, but as individuals. The 
common people have rights and pri- 
vileges which must .be respected. 
“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” 
is a sentiment which now pervades 
the world far more generally than 
ever before. 


Then followed an able and interest- 
ing speech by E. H. Allen, Esq., 
President of the Honolulu Sailor’s 
Home Society, which for want of 
room we are unable to publish. 

[Editor.] 


——__~+e 
Gold and Corn. 

The following beautiful contrast 
between tue gold of California and 
the gold of Agriculture is from the 
speech of the Hon. Edward Everett, 
at the National Agricultural Fair, 
Boston, October 26th : 


The grains of the California gold 
are dead, inorganic masses. How 
they got into the gravel; between 
what mountain millstones, whirled by 
elemental storm winds on the bosom 
of oceanic torrents, the auriferous 
ledges were ground to powder; by 
what Titanic hands the coveted grains 
were sown broadcast in the placers, 
human science can but faintly con- 
jecture. We only know that those 
grains have within them no principle 
of growth or reproduction, and that 
when that crop was to be put in 


Chaos must have broken up the soil 
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How different the grains of our At- 
lantic gold, sown by the prudent hand 
of man, in the kindly alternation of 
seed-time and harvest; each curious- 
ly, mysteriously organized; hard, 
horny, seeming lifeless on the out- 
side, but wrapping up in the interior 
a seminal germ, a living principle. 
Drop a grain of California gold into 
the ground, and there it will lay un- 
changed to the end of time, the clods 
on which-it falls not more cold and 
lifeless. Drop a grain of our gold, 
of our blessed gold, in the ground, and 
- lo! a mystery. Ina few days it sof- 
tens, it swells, it shoots upwards, it 
is a living thing. It is yellow itself, 
but it sends up a delicate spire, which 
comes peeping, emerald green, 
through the soil; it expands to a vi- 
gorous stalk, revels in the air and sun- 
shine, it arrays itself more glorious, 
than Solomon in its broad, fluttering, 
leafy robes, whose sound, as the west 
wind whispers through them, falls as 
pleasantly on the husbandman’s ear 
as the rustle of his sweetheart’s gar- 
ment; still towers aloft, spins its ver- 
dant skeins of vegetable floss, dis- 
plays its dancing tassels, surcharged 
with fertilizing dust, and at last ripens 
into two or three magnificent batons 
like this (an ear of Indian corn), each 
of which is studded with hundreds of 
grains of gold, every one possessing 
the same wonderful properiies as the 
parent grain, every one instinct with 
the same marvellous reproductive 
powers. ‘There are seven hundred 
and twenty grains on the ear which 
T hold in my hand. And now I say, 
sir, of this transcendant gold of ours, 
the yield this year will be at least ten 
or fifteen times that of California, 
But it will be urged, perhaps, sir, 
in behalf of the California gold by 
some miserly old fogy, who thinks 
there is no music in the world equal 
to the chink of his guineas, that 
though one crop only of gold can be 
gathered from the same spot, yet once 
gathered it lasts to the end of time; 
while (he will maintain) our vegeta- 
ble gold is produced only to be con- 
sumed, and when consumed is gone 
for ever. But this, Mr. President, 
would be a most egregious error both 
ways, Itis true, the California gold 
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9 
will last for ever unchanged, if its 
owner chooses; but while it so lasts 
it is of no use, no, not so much as its 
value in pig iron, which makes the 
best of ballast; whereas gold, while 
it is gold, is good for little or nothing. 
You can neither eat it, nor drink it, 
nor smoke it. You can neither wear 
it, nor burn it as fuel, nor build a 
house with it; it is really useless till 
you exchange it for consumable, pe- 
rishable goods: and the more plenti- 
ful it is the less its exchangeable 
value. 

Far different the case with our At- 
lantic gold; it does not perish when 
consumed, but by a nobler alchymy 
than that of Paracelsus is transmitted 
in consumption to a higher life. “ Pe- 
rish in consumption,” did the old mi- 
ser say? Thou fool, that which thou 
sowest is not quickened except it die. 
The burning pen of inspiration, 
ranging heaven and earth for a simili- 
tude to convey to or poor minds 
some not inadequate idea of the 
mighty doctrine of the Resurrection, 
can find no symbol so expressive as 
bare“ grain. It may chance of wheat 
or some other grain.” To-day a 
senseless plant, to-morrow it is hu- 
man—bone and muscle, vein and ar- 
tery, sinew and nerve ; beating pulse, 
heaving lungs, toiling, ah ! sometimes 
over-toiling brain. Last June it suck- 
ed from the cold breast of the earth 
the watery nourishment of its distend- 
ing sap vessels, and now it clothes 
the manly form with warm cordial 
flesh, quivers and thrills with the five- 
fold mystery of sense, purveys and 
ministers to the higher mystery of 
thought. Heaped up in your grana- 
ries this week, the next it will strike 
in the stalwart arm, and glow in the 
blushing cheek, and flash in the beam- 
ing eye ;—till we learn at last to 
realize that the slender stalk which 
we have seen bending in the corn 
field, under the yellow burden of har- 
vest, is indeed the “staff of life,” 
which, since the world began, has 
supported the toiling and strugsling 
myriads of humanity on the mighty 
pilgrimage of being. 

Yes, sir, to drop. the allegory, and 
to speak without a figure, it is this 
noble agriculture, for the promotion 
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of which this great company is as- 
sembled from so many parts of the 
Union, which feeds the human race, 
and all the humbler orders of anima- 
ted nature dependant on man. With 
the exception of what is yielded by 
the fisheries and the chase (a limited 
though certainly not an insignificant 
source of supply) Agriculture is the 
steward which spreads the daily table 
of mankind. Twenty-seven millions 
of human beings, by accurate compu- 
tation, awoke this very morning in the 
United States, all requiring their 
“ daily bread,” whether they had the 
grace to pray for it or not, and under 
Providence all looking to the agricul- 
ture of the country for that daily 
bread, and the food of the domestic 
animals depending on them; a de- 
mand as great perhaps as their own. 
Mr. President, it is the daily duty of 
your farmers to satisfy gigantic appe- 
tite; to fill the mouths of these hun- 
gry millions—of these starving mil- 
lions, | miyht say, for if by any catas- 
trophe, the supply were cut off for a 
few days, the life of the country— 
human and brute—would be extinct. 


° 
The Curse of Rum. 


The illness of Florence Nightin- 
gale, which compelled her to leave 
the hospitals, where her devotion to 
the sufferers of the Crimean campaign 
attracted the admiration of the world, 
was caused by the additional labors 
resulting from intemperance, which, 
she says, has worked more liavoc than 
the ball of the Russian or the stroke 
of disease. Before grog-shops were 
started in the Crimea, her labor, though 
toilsome, was one of love and hope. 
But after that, her nurses, who had 
been vigilant, became abandoned 
drunkards, causing her night after 
night to sit up to attend to their duties; 
and her patients, who before were 
heroes, became sots. Having to move 
with disgust through lines of beastly 
victims of intemperance, her brave 
heart, which had enabled her to over- 
come all other obstacles, gave way. 
From her sick couch she has sent an 
imploring appeal to her country to 
sweep away the wretches who fatten 
and feed on the misery and ruin of 


their fellow men, who, as she says, 
“know not what they do.” 


Khe Bishop’s Son. 

Dear Editors: 

Tyuth is said to be stranger than 
fiction; and truth, strange as it may be, 
is what I am about to’ communicate. 

About one year since I became 
acquainted with Fred. M Sa! 
drunken sailor. He was the son of 
a distinguished clergyman of the 
protestant Episcopal church—an only 
son. During many vears had he been 
a wanderer upon the seas, and as often 
as he stopped on shore was he over- 
hauled by the land sharks, made 
drunken, and robbed of what he had. 
T aided him in getting a berth in a good 
ship under the command of Capt. 
P »anoble sailor. Fred. during 
this voyage showed himself an able 
and trustworthy seaman and won the 
esteem of all hands; was the master 
spirit in “spinning yarns,” and strictly 
adhered to the pledge which he gave 
me, that he would abstain wholly from 
intoxicating drinks, but no sooner had 
he returned to one of our cities, was 
discharged and payed off, than he 
again fell into the hands of the 
“sharks,” was made drunk, robbed and 
put on board of the brig E , and 
when he came to himself, found his 
name on her papers, shipped as an 
able bodied seaman, and no outfits. 

The voyage passed on and after 
some four months was he again dis- 
charged in Belfast, and in the posses- 
sion of seventy dollars he started for 
Eastport, where he landed on Friday 
last. On Saturday afternoon, being 
in that port, I found him drunk in the 
street, his money was gone, coat and 
hat lost, and he wet and cold, shivering 
in the pitiless storm. A good friend 
furnished him with hat and coat, and 
on the day following we saw him in 
church, Surely there are rum holes 
and “land pirates” in. E. I pass this 
brief narrative into your hands, Mr. 
Editors, to be at your disposal, enqui- 
ting how much such scenes, which 
are not unfrequent in our seaports 
are encouraged by our system of 
advance pay. 

Machias, (Me.) 
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SEAMEN’S RETREAT. 


Staten Isuanp, Oct. 10th, 1855. 


To the Editor of the Sailor's Magazine. 
Dear Sme:—I herewith send you a list of the deaths inthe Seamen’s 
Retreat since the last date, April 2, 1855. 


Names. AGE. WHERE BORN. DIED. 
John W. Kccleson, 34 England. April 1 1855. . 
W.C. Fletcher, (Col’d) 23 Connecticut, be aes eh 
Peter Walstrem, 25 Sweden, plbeal | 2 rps 
Benjamin M’Kensie, 32 England, ee 
Nathaniel Leroy, 25 New York, te oe 
William Hart, 44 Rhode Island, pee valle 
Nicholas Murphy, 55 St. John’s, May 15 “ 
William Spencer, 24 ‘Nova Scotia, ceed lg 
John Hanlan, 42 Ireland, ED ah, 
Robert Moore, 35 Treland, ea in 
Joseph Dawson, 25 New York, A PLT iae 
Charles Paysea, 30 Germany, St, ed 
Edward Allen, 28 Louisiana, eo ae 
Charles Swenson, Al Sweden, , Junel2 * 
William Newton, (col’d) 24 West Indies, tee RGN et ss 
Capt. David Jenny, 46 Massachusetts, Spare se 
Joseph Gould, 59 Maine, SO Fhe 
George Colburn, (col’d) 23 Maryland, Sedna & 
Christian Haines, 50 Prussia, July 2 “ 
David Joachin, 35 Sandwich Islands, RS ota 
Thomas Johnson, (col’d) 44 New York, fey din S 
Joseph Thompkins, 61 Sweden, ORI Menai: 
Thomas Lofering, 22 Denmark, 20 au 
Henry Hill, 42 England, enh -¢ he Ane 
James A. Sawyer, 30 Connecticut, ore 
Peter Haunsen, 42, Denmark, . ey UeLe 
Cupid O. Jacobs, (col’d) — Is, Demerara, Aug. 3 “ 
John Dewac, 34 BioAs Be 8) guise 
Benjamin Fuller, 76 Maine, SINR tog ths 
Fxancis Thompson, 30 Germany, baste San 
John Wilson, 34 Finland, COS ue 
James S. Sherman, 19 Maine, Pe BOs ee 
William Wallace, (col’d) 46 Maryland, Depts gis 
Richard M’Donald, 23 Treland, oat Rng 
William Brown, 45 England, Oe Sor uae 
Joseph Mills, 22 Massachusetts, aie \y fren 
James Ward, 92 England, « 18 « 
John Wilson, 39 Sweden, “90 ¢ 
Daniel Matts, 44 Prussia, “« 93 « 


I entered upon the Chaplaincy of 
this Retreat on the first of last May, 
since which time I have endeavored 
to get at the religious state of each of 
those who have died, but found it dif- 
ficult to do so. Some of them were 
Roman Catholics who could not be 
made to understand, or, who would 
not, the way of salvation through 
Christ alone; but in no one instance 


do I recollect that they manifested 
any desire to have the services of 
one of their ministers. 

Others of the above list died in 
peace, and made, I trust; a happy ex- 
change. Others again, appeared pen- 
itent, and left the world sorrowing on 
account of their past sinful lives ; and 


‘some departed apparently indifferent 


about their future state. 
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Your readers ‘may perhaps be in- ; 


terested by a few striking circum- 
stances in the history of a few. A 
young man, James A. Sawyer, was 
brought in sick with fever, I hap- 
pened to be present in the ward at 
the time. I went to his bed and en- 
quired of him respecting his religious 
state. He replied by asking for a 
Bible. I gave himone; he turned to 
the 23d Ps. and returned it to me.— 
I read aloud, * The Lord is my shep- 
herd, &c.” “Yea though I walk 
through the valley, &c.” After I had 
read the Psalm I asked him if that 
was his experience, and those his 
hopes &c., he said “Yes.” In three 
or four hours after he died. 

Benjamin Fuller, it will be seen in 
the list, had passed beyond the ordi- 
nary life of*sailors. He had been 
long in the Retreat—had met with 
more vicissitudes in sea-faring life 
than perhaps any other man. He be- 
gan life by running away from home 
at ten years of age, and going to sea 
—was fora time ina slave ship on 
the coast of Africa—was on board of 
a naval vessel in the late war with 
England—was a prisoner in Dart- 
moor prison—shipwrecked on the 
coast of Mogador, and taken by the 
Arabs—was a prisoner in the Moro 
Castle, &c., &c. Great pains were 
taken to enlighten him by several of 
the officers; we read to him and 
prayed with him, and tried to answer 
all his questions respecting the prom- 
ises of the word of God, and the 
freeness and fulness of Christ’s mer- 
its for the vilest sinner. Yet it was 
difficult for him to believe that God 
would have mercy upon one who had 
so often scoffed at religion, and even, 
as he said, exceeded Saul of Tarsus 
in persecution and sin. He received 
the sacrament—would often retire to 
an unoccupied room in the hospital 
for prayer. He continued seeking, 

raying and mourning for weeks.— 
He had spoken against the Governor 
of the Sailor’s Saug Harbor, in which 
place he was for a time an inmate, 
and begged me to write a letter of 
confession and penitence. At length 
he died a true penitent, I trust. Poor 
Fuller was a long time missed by us 
all. 


The case of another in this list I 
will name. He had beena mate, was 
in the Captain’s ward; appeared to 
be a sour, hardened infidei—was un- 
witling to hear anything about reli- 
gion—wou!d curse and swear at the 
nurses—until at length his prefanity 
became annoying to those in the room 
with him, and he was moved to 
another. When death was percep- 
tibly making advances upon him, his 
whole conduct became changed—il- 
lustrating the saying that ‘“‘ men may 
live fools but fools they cannot die.” 
Now he sought my advice and pray- 
ers, frequently after [ had prayed 
with him, and in token of his appre- 
ciation of the kindness, he wonld 
squeeze my hand. He was told it 


‘was his duty to endeavor to remove 


the bad influence which his language 
and conduct might have had upon his 


attendants. He did do so, as his 
nurse informed me. Did he find 
mercy ? 


It is a common remark with those 
familiar with these hospital scenes 
that those rough swearing opponents 
to the Bible and religion do not re- 
main so when death stares them in 
the face ; they leave their colours and 
would fain seek pardon in the hum- 
blest manner. So much for vaunting 
Infidelity. 

An intelligent Jad appeared to be 
sinking from some congestive fever; 
at length he became comatose; one 
of the attendants shook him, called 
him by name. pressed open his eyes, 
but he manifested no consciousness 
and we supposed that a few minutes 
would end his earthly career, There 
being a number of sick in the ward, 
some very low, I addressed them alto- 
gether and then kneeled down and 
prayed. The next day I found our 
boy living and recovering. I con- 
gratulated him upon it, when he said, 
“was there not some speaking or 
praying here yesterday.” Yes, said I. 
* Well,” said he, “ when [ heard you 
I began to get well and I am now 
getting along very well, and when I 
go to New York and [ am paid off I 
will pay you.” The prayer may have 
struck some chord that vibrated— 
some reminiscence of childhood called 
up. Who knows but a mother’s ear- 
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ly impressions were resuscitated at 
‘that juncture. Home with its asso- 
ciations may have flashed upon him, 
and in conjunction with medical ap- 
eres kindled life anew. I gave 

im a pocket Bible, and he promised 


- 


This is sn Institution so intimately 
connected with the lives and health 
of so large a portion of our marine, 
that I will, by your permission, sub- 
join a brief sketch of it. 

Its situation is in the midst of a 
arge lawn gently sloping towards the 


‘ 


to read it often. “ But suppose” said 
I, “that you meet with cursing and 
abuse for doing so.” “Oh,” said he, 
“J mean todo my duty and be obe- 
dient in every thing and then there 
will be no occasion for abusing me.” 


THE SEAMEN’S RETREAT« 


Bay, commanding a fine view from 
its windows and grounds of the Bay 
of New York, the finest in the world, 
and also of the surrounding country 
of Staten Island, Long Island, New 
Jersey, Sandy Hook, and of the City 
of New York. Beautiful villas in 
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almost every direction, and of almost 
every variety of architecture, are to be 
seen peeping out from the thick and 
beautiful foliage that surround them. 
The Bay and Narrows in front is the 
great thoroughfare of the commercial 
world; ships with their tall masts 
and spreading canvass may be seen 
at all times outward and homeward 
bound. The noble steamers ever and 
anon enliven the scene, their approach 
announced by the booming cannon. 
The Hospital building is 300 feet 
in length, in height 50 feet, and in 
breadth 48 feet, and can accomodate 
400 patients. Some judgement may 
be formed of the value of this institu- 
tion to seamen from the fact that since 
its organization in 1831 to January 
1854, 36,523. patients have been ad- 
mitted within its walls; of this num- 
ber but 1,684 have died, leaving a 
balance of 34,839 cured or relieved. 
_ The religious character of the Re- 
treat is particularly the object of this 
communication, and may I not say as 
important a feature as any. If asea- 
man is brought under the fear and 
love of God will it not accelerate his 
cure and prevent the recurrence of 
disease, generally the fruit of intem- 
perance and sinful indulgences? 

We have public services in our com- 
modious chapel on the Sabbath, a tem- 
perance meeting and ‘prayer meeting 
during the week, and a daily visita- 
tion by the chaplain of the wards of 
the hospital, in which religious in- 
struction and prayer are given and 
offered whenever deemed necessary. 

Our temperance meeting is well 
attended, and is often highly interest- 
ing. The Superintendent, Capt. Hart, 


is the President, and always speaks ; © 


his fund of anecdote seems inexhaus- 
tible; an old salt himself, he knows 
how to bring his ordnance to bear 
upon the craft around him, and many 
a soaker has been made to strike his 
bunting and haul under his lee. All 
the Officers participate in the pleasant 
duties of this meeting. It will sur- 
prise you to learn that since the for- 
mation of this Society in 1851’ 2039 
persons have signed the temperance 
pledge. A neat diploma is given. 
The Trustees afford every facility 
for improvement in the religious and 


moral state of the inmates of the In- 
stitution. They have caused small 
book cases with books to be placed on 
each floor, so that a little library of 
choice books is provided for each three 
wards. I keep the keys of these Book 
Cases and give out and exchange the 
books daily. In addition to the Tracts 
which are occasionally distributed, 
we distribute a large number of reli- 
gious newspapers weekly, Dutch Re- 
formed, Baptist, Episcopal, Presbyte- 
tian, Methodist, Congregational, all 
are represented through their respec- 
tive papers: besides a large number 
of your Magazine. No one can ap- 
preciate (but those who have been in 
the same circumstances) the relief 
which it affords to a poor sick fellow 
confined through the weary day to 
his weary couch, to have something 
to read, to take his attention from his 
pains, perhaps from mental anguish, 
and that something gently and per- 
haps imperceptibly shedding seeds 
that may germinate at a future day to 
everlasting life. One thing is certain, 
that if we do not sow the enemy will. 

Mr. Pierson, Maine Agent of the 
New York Bible Society, supplies us 
with Bibles; to whom we feel much 
indebted. He may be cheered with 
the fact that some of the last supply 
may be now on al...ost every sea. No 
longer ago than yesterday a poor col- 
ored man died; he kept his bible open 
on his breast as he lay on his back, 
that he might in intervals of pain and 
recollection look into it for comfort 
and support. We bury him to-day. 
Bibles are scattered through the 
wards, laid on the beds or put within 
reach. A preference is had for the 
large printed Testament with the 
Psalms. We have them in different 
languages, 

1 am happy to say that our officers 
are religious men. Our Snperinten- 
dent is ever ready tolend a hand, and 
the Physicians kindly afford every fa- 
cility for doing good. 

Very respectfully, &c., 

Joun J, Marrutas, 
Chaplain to the Retreat. 


P. S. The above list comprises 39 
seamen of 11 different nations, whose 
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average age was 35 years, the young- 
est dying at 19, and the eldest. at 
three score and sixteen. 


> 
For the Sailor’s Magaziue. 


A brief View of the 
Neamen’s Cause in the Port of 
New York. 


BY L, P. HUBBARD. 


1816, Dec. 20. 

The first religious meeting ever 
held in America, for the special bene- 
fit of sailors, was assembled at No. 37 
Cherry street. 

1817, March 14, 
The Marine Bible Society was or- 
ganized. j 
1818, June 5. 
The Society for promoting the Gos- 
el among Seamen in the port of New 
Fork was organized. 
1819, Oct. 14. 

The corner stone of the Mariner’s 
Church, Roosevelt street, was laid. 
The house was completed and de— 
dicated June 4th, 1820, the first edi- 
fice of the kind inthe world. 

1821, March 16. 

Rev. Henry Chase was employed 
to conduct the weekly prayer meetings 
at. the Mariner’s Church, visit seamen, 
distribute Bibles among them, and 
preach as circumstances would per- 
mit. 

1822, Jan. 

The Port Soeiety secured the ser- 
vices of Rev. John Truair, as the 
stated minister of the Mariner’s 
Church. 

1823, Jan. 1. 


The Port Society secured the en- 
tire services of Rev. Henry Chase as 
Missionary to Seamen. 

1824, Feb. 20. 

The Port Society appointed a Com- 
mittee to take into consideration the 
expediency of establishing a Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, and application was 
made to the Legislature for a charter, 
which resulted in the incorporation of 

that notable Institution, '78 Wall st. 


1825, Jan. 11. ’ 

The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society was organized, but the Board 
suspended all operations for nearly 
two years. 

1825, May 1. 

Rev. Henry Chase entered upon 
his duties as pastor of the Mariner’s 
Church. 

1828, May 5. 

The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society was reorganized. Hon Smith 
Thompson was elected President, 
Rey. C. P. Mcllvane. (now Bishop) 
Corresponding Secretary. This So- 
ciety was incorporated by the Legis- 
lature of New York April 22, 1833. 

1831, April. 

The Seamen’s Retreat, Staten Is— 
land, was established by an act of the 
New York Legislature, and opened 
the 1st of October following. 

1833. 

The Sailor’s Snug Harbor, Staten 
Island, was opened, provided for by a 
munificent Legacy in the will of 
Capt. Robert Richard Randall of New 
York, dated June Ist, 1801. 

1833, Feb. 21. 

The Marine Temperance Society 
of the Port of New York was orga- 
nised. 

1834, Feb. 27. 
The New York Marine Bible So- 


‘ciety appointed L. P. Hubbard, the 


first Agent ever employed in New 
York, to distribute the Scriptures. 
1836, April. 

The Society for the relief of desti- 
tute Children of Seamen was orga. 
nised, and incorporated by the Legis. 
lature of New York, June 27th, 1851, 

1837, Oct. 10. 

The first Sailor’s Home was opened 
at No. 140 Cherry st., by the Amer- 
jcan Seamen’s Friend Society. 

1839, Nov. 

The Sailor’s Home for colored sea- 
men was opened. 

1842, May 2. 

The Sailor’s Home, with accommo- 
dations for about 300 boarders, esta- 
blished by the American Seamen's 
Friend Society, was opened at 190 
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Cherry st.. New York. Number of 1854, Oct. 
boarders in thirteen years 43,856. The “New Sailors Home” on 
1843. Franklin Square, established by the 


The Baptist Mariner’s Church was Fret. Epis. Churcn Missionary So- 
organised.—Rev. I. R. Steward, Pas- § “les for Seamen, was opened. 
tor. 1855, Oct. 16. 


1844, Feb. 20. The New York Port Society re- 

The floating Church of our Saviour 3 ceived the Deed of the Church on the 
was consecraied.—Rey. B, C. C.Par- ; corner of Madison and Catharine 
ker, Minister. streets, which will hereafter be known 
ei ca as “The Mariners Church.” Preach- 


a me ing every Sabbath morning and eve-. 
The Methodist Mariner’s Church } ning by the Pastor, Rev. Charles a 
was organised. 


Jones. 
Noy. 21. * 


The Wesleyan Floating Bethel 
was dedicated—Rev. O. G. Hedstrom, 
Minister. 


¥ + o———_____ 


The wreck ofthe Wiliam 
Penn, off Cape Hatteras. 


Dec. 3. 


The Mariner’s Family Industrial 
Society was organised. 


1846. 
The Floating Church of the Holy 


Comforter was consetrated. Rev. D. 
V.M. Johnson, Minister. 


1853, Feb. 


A Seamen’s Cemetery for the Port 
of New York has been located in the 
Cemetery of the Evergreens. 


: June 9, 
The Mariner’s Family Asylum, 
Staten Island, established by the Ma- 
riner’s Family Industrial Society, was 
dedicated. 
1853, July ‘7th. 
Rev. Henry Chase, who kad been 
pastor of the Mariners’ Church about 
33 years, entered his final rest. 


1854, April 9. 

The closing exercises were held in 
the Mariners’ Church, Roosevelt St. 
The Port Society hired the building 
known as the “Church of the Good 
Shepherd,” and the services of Rev. 
W. H. Dikeman were secured as 
temporary Pastor. 


1854, Sept. 5th. 

The Society for promoting the 
Gospel mong seamen in the Port of 
New York. appointed Rev. Charles 
J. Jones, Pastor of the Mariner’s 
Church, and he entered upon his 
duties the 1st of October following. 


We have received a letter, says the 
Boston Journal, from Mrs, Cole, wife 
of Capt. Cole, of the William Penn, 
which gives a very graphic descrip- 
tion of the wreck of that vessel off 
Cape Hatteras, which has already been 
announced in our paper. The ship, 
it appears, ran aground on a shoal, on 
the morning of the 30th of Septem- 
ber. The masts were cut away, and 
several vessels, one of them the steam- 
er Nashville, which saw their signals 
of distress, went heedlessiy by. We 
quote from the letter of Mrs. Cole :— 

“As we were attempting to lower 
our boats fourmen were drowned in 
the breakers; and in the course of a 
very litule time our three boats, upon 
which we had placed much depend- 
ence, were al! capsized and taken 
adrift, and our long boat broken up by 
the falling of the masts, Yet there 
was as much order and decorum 
among that crew as in ordinary duty 
on board ship. With cheerfulness 
they immediately went to work to con- 
struct a raft, and furnished it with 
provisions, &c., as a dernier resort— 
although all felt that the final break- 
ing up of the ship might not take 
place for twenty-four hours or more. 
We could distinctly see many people 
standing on shore, looking on our for- 
lorn condition. 

“But the day wore away, and the 
dreariness of night came on; whenit 
was dark we showed blue lights, 
which signal we thought we saw re- 
turned from shore, but no kindly hand 
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, offered relief. Thebreakers now be- 
came fearful about our ship, which 
shook her like a trembling leaf, and 
about 9 o’clock in the evening we 
found our cabin filling and knew the 
crisis must be near at hand. Permis- 
sion was then given to all that chose 
to repair to the raft. The first and se- 
cond mate went forward, lowered the 
raft and seven men with them. 

* The captain chose to remain sti!] 
on the ship, and repaired to the quar- 
ter deck with as many as liked to re- 
main with him; and what was quite 
remarkable, out of our number of 20, 
we were equally divided—eight went 
with the officers and eight remained 
with the captain and myself. As we 
stood there watching the final break- 
ing up, no one would have discovered 
the least trepidation or dismay; but 
there was perfect cool deliberation, 
each watching the pieces as they se- 
parated, and the Captain constantly 
directed their attention to such’ as he 
thought would be safe to venture on, 
and saying: ‘ Eachof you select ac- 
cording to your judgment.’ We took 
an affectionate farewell of each other 
and commended ourselves to the ten— 
der mercies of a compassionate Gad. 
Just before the bulwarks fell in my 
husband says: ‘ Boys, will any of you 
assist in saving my wife? One noble 
sailor standing near him promptly re— 
plied: ‘That, sir, is what Ihave re- 
mained here for, and I am ready to do 
anything.” Just then came the final 
crash, and the Captain gave me to 
this man, who, with the assistance of 
another, dragged me ona piece of the 
wreck. This is the last I know of my 
husband; his foothold gave way and 
he sank into the waters, though the 
sailors saw him come up some distance 
off, on the mizzen mast. 

“ The breakers were dashing over 
us terribly, and washing me off every 
few minutes. ‘T'wo or three times [ 
sank expecting to rise no more, and 
resigned my spirit to Him who gave 
it—but by violent struggles and the 
aid.of the men, I gained my position 
once more, Three of the sailors soon 
found one half of the quarter deck 
whole and sound. This they soon 
gained, and threw us a rope to come 


to them, saying, ‘Nota man of you. 
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comes on board tiJl Mrs. Cole is safe] 
ly here.’ My clothes had nearly al 
been torn and cut osf, so that I felt the 
chill of the night air whenever the 
breeze sprung up, while the water 
was still washing over us, but they 
did all they could to make me com- 
fortable and keep me as dry as pos- 
sible. Our raft bore us safely over 
the breakers, and we very soon found 
ourselves in smooth water. Here were 
the nine aflcat on the same piece of 
wreck, but where was the tenth? 
But I forbear—I trust I shall soon 
meet him in New York.” 

Mrs. Cole and those on the frag- 
ment of the wreck with her were at 
length picked up, and her letter was 
written on board the vessel before 
getting into port at New York. Her 
husband, after being on a piece of 
the wreck 18 hours, was rescued. 

The first officer, Mr. Wood of Nan- 
tucket, and the second officer, Mr. 
Hall of Massachusetts, both of whom 
were shipped-at San Francisco, to- 
gether with seven seamen, took to a 
raft which they had constructed, and 
as yet have not been heard from. 


——+@e 


(&s~- Micuart ANGELO must have 
been a wicked wag, not overburden- 
ed with the spirit of the true faith._— 
It is said that when he was told that 
he had in one of his paintings given 
too florid a ecmplexion to the Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul, he replied that 
he had not portrayed them as they 
appeared on earth, but as they were 
likely to look in heaven, where they 
blushed for the lives of their succes- 
sors. 
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PareENTAL Love.—tThe poet 
Lamartine, in allusion to his parents, 
says: “I remember once to have 
seen the branch of a willow which 
had been torn by the tempest’s hand 
from the parent trunk, floating in the 
morning light upon the angry surges 
of the overflowing Saone. On it a 
female nightingale still covered her 
nest, as it drifted down the foaming 
stream; and the male on the wing, 


followed the wreck which was bear-. 


ing away the object of his love,” 
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For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
United States Post-Office Statistics. 


Post Miles of Exp. of 
Year. Offices, Post Road. Trains. 
17990 10 1,875 $22,081 
1800 903 20.817 128.644 
1810 2.300 36,406 327,966 
1820 4,500 ‘72,492 782.495 
1830 8,450 115,176 1,274.009 
1840 13.468 185,739 3.213.043 
1850 18,417 178.672 3,095 974 
1854 23,548 219,935 4,925,785 


Total No. of 

Expenses, Revenue. Letters. 
$32,140 $37,933 265 545 
213.994 280,804 1.965.628 
495,969 551,684 3.861.788 
1.160.926 1,111,927 8,895,415 
1,932,708 1.850.583 13.804.664 
4,718,236  4,543.522 40,891,698 
5,212,953 5.552.971 69,426,452 
8,577,424 6,683,537 119,634,418 


The entire Post-Office expense from 1790 10 1854, inclusive, amounts to 
$135,090,314. The total revenue, $133 381.650. Deficit, $1,708,664. The 


whole number of letters transported, | 


398,930,814. 


The receipts of the British Post-Office for the year 1854, amounted to 
$13,524,313. Expenses for the same, $7,532,781. Nett Revenue, $5 976 532. 


Number of Letters, 443,649,301. 
$52,312,059. 


Amount of money orders transmitted, 


Burning of the ship Gre- 
cian al sea. 


Stampede of Rats before the fire. 


The following interesting account 
of the burning of the ship Grectan, 
on her passage from Liverpool to 
Manilla via Rio Janeiro, has been fur- 
nished to the Portland Advertiser, by 
Captain Islay of that vessel. He 
writes from Sourabaya, under date of 
April 28, and says:— 

“T had just laid down on deck to 
take a nap, when the mate came up 
to me and requested me to step to the 
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main hatch; I looked forward and in 
the moonlight could see a light blue 
gas rising by the mainmast. [I still 
did not think of fire, supposing it to 
be the same gas we had been smelling 
all the evening, but I had not got off 
the quarter-deck before there came a 


from burning a large quantity of gun- 
powder. We got our engines at 
work immediately, but before we fair- 
ly got a stream below, the smoke and 
gas drove us out. I now saw that 
nothing remained to be done but to 
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column of smoke out of the main * 
hatch mast head high, like the smoke’ ° 
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make the ship air tight, which was 
done in a very short time by batten- 
ing down the hatches and stopping 


every hole from which the smallest ¢ 


particle of smoke could escape. Be- 
fore we finally got her battened down 
we had five men faint on deck from 
the effects of the gas. At midnight I 
anchored at Ansenam, in the Island 
of Lombock—got a pilot, and at 4 A. 
M. slipped the chain, and at 11 run 
on the mud with six feet of water in 
the hold, twenty auger holes bored 
below her water line; plank sheer, 
decks, &c., hatches and outer plank 
on the port side very hot, smoke es- 
caping from every side of the ship, 
and every part of the ship, and every 


thing to show a large body of fire. In: 


the afternoon got a schooner along- 
side, belonging to Mr. Freyts, the on- 
ly European resident on the Island, 
who had accompanied us from Anse- 
nam, and put out all our spare sails 
and everything movable—also got our 
boats and loaded them. 9 P. M., 12 
feet of water in the ship, everything 


now ‘so hot that we were fearful of 


an explosion. All hands left and 
went on board the schooner and haul- 
ed off to an anchor, fully expecting 
the morning would find her either 
burnt or sunk. When we left there 
was hardly a word spoken, all hands 
going with heavy hearts. The ship 
had been to ali for a long time, a 
pleasant home, and the thought of 
being left far away in a strange land, 
without money, without friends, and 
almost without clothes, and among a 
people who have heretofore borne 
anything but a good character, was 
far from pleasant—then it was pain- 
ful so noble a ship going to destruc- 
tion, without, as we then thought, the 
most remote chance of saving her. 
From 1 to 2 A. M., of Sunday, the 
ship was completely enveloped in a 
cloud of steam. At 3, as svonas the 
steam dissipated, the officers and my- 
self went on board and found sixteen 
feet of hot water in the ship, and 
steam escaping from every part. 
Now satistied that the water had 
reached most of the fire, sent for the 
men and engine, and as soon as every 
thing was ready, took off the hatches 
jo let the, foul air escape—then put 


all on but one main hatch, to stop the 
draft. The fire soon burst out from 
the air-holes and from over the upper 
deck knees on the port side, and gave 
us four hours of hot and hard fight- 
ing before we got it under command; 
it was so excessively hot below that 
we could not stand it but a very few 
minutes ata time. At daylight three 
chiefs came from the Radja of Lom- 
bock with the offers of all and every 
assistance it lay in their power to 
grant—they immediately sent for 
three hundred men. Now plugged a 
part of the holes in the side, kept the 
engine at work throwing water into 
the hetween decks, where the coals 
are still badly burning, throwing over 
everything we come at to make room. 
At night stopped the remainder of the 
holes—now nineteen feet of water in 
the ship. Monday morning two hun- 
dred men arrived from the Radja— 
got the pumps at work. Engine 
constantly at work forward, where 
there is still fire, and the ship so hot 
that it is impossible to stop below 
more than five minutes ata time, All 
of the cargo and provisions complete- 
ly saturated with weter—throwing 
everything forward to make room to 
work and get at the fire. 
May 1.—The ship is now all dis- 
charged, and is burned on the floor, 
in one place on the port side of the 
main hatch, about four feet square 
through the ceiling, and three floor 
timbers about half off. Sister-keelson 
badly charred, main keelson not 
touched in the least. ‘The fire then 
worked its way up through to the 
lower deck, wtihout touching the side 
and just charring the mainmast in one 
place. 
The fire then went under the low- 
er deck. The Jower deck and col- 
umns and beams, are badly burned— 
for six beams forward from the main- 
mast there was no fire. It alsu went 
over between the lower deck knees 
and ‘deck in two places, taking ten 
timbers and the lower deck water- 
ways, and thick work,and in one place 
running up to the plank-shear, taking 
the timbers outside the plank and ceil- 
ing, so that there 1s hardly wood 
enough to swear by . 
1 have no doubt out that tne fire 
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took very near the floor, and has been 
burning for a long time—propably 
from the time we passed the Cape. 
When we left Rio, we had a large 
number of rats—one evening in bad 
weather, before we passed the Cape, 
the rats made a regular stampede out 
of the after hatch—the decks were 
full of them. | Since then we have 
never seen but two, and before then 
my room, and the pantry, and the 
cabin, used to be full of them. I be- 
lieve they found out the fire and made 
a straight line overboard, and very 
sensible rats they must have been.— 
If [bad known the situation of things, 
I should have been for leaving myself. 
EME 


——+* 
The Dying Sailor. 


A friend of ours, on his passage up 
the North River, noticeda young man, 
whose pale wan countenance, and 
consumptive cough stirred the foun- 
tain of sympathy, and awakened a 
tender interest in his welfare. 

A young wife was sitting by the 
invalid, who ever and anon put her 
arm lovingly around him, asif to sup- 
port his feeble frame, and then looked 
up into his face, with eyes beaming 
with devoted affection. 

Our friend longed to know the spir- 
itual condition and prospects of one 
who was evidently on the borders of 


eternity. “Shall I speak to him?” 
she inquired within herself. ‘“ Will 
it be decorous or wise?” “He is 


much younger than me, and | may 
speak to him as a mother.” Looking 
up to Jesus for wisdom and strength, 
she approached the stranger, and ac- 
costed him kindly; he responded in 
arespeciful manner, and encouraged 
our friend to persever>. 

She spoke of his health, when he 
said, “I have been to sea—I took the 
fever, and have been sick a long 
white in New York. AndI am not 
getting any better—and now I am 
going to the home of my childhood in 
——, and I think I shall get well. I 
wish J had some money laid up in the 
Saving’s Bank—if sailors would only 
save their money—but they aro a 
poor despised set.” Our friend soft- 
ly interposed—* Oh, no, you are mis- 
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taken, sailors are not despised—think 
of the Seamen’s Friend Society, and 
their labors for the sailor; think how 
many love, and pity and pray for the 
sailor, and then, my friend, let me 
tell you of something better than hun- 
dreds of dollars in the Saving’s Bank 
—a treasure in Heaven, which never 
faileth.” Here the young man’s feel- 
ings were evidently enlisted, and with 
deep emotion he said, ‘ Oh, yes, that 
is true, lady, I once had a praying 
mother—God bless her—she is in 
heaven now-~and [ once went to 
Sabbath School. I have had good in- 
struction, but I have been a poor wild 
boy,” and the tears started from his 
eyes. Our friend endeavored to set 
before him the precious truths of the. 
Gospel, and urged the duty of prayer, 
and gave him, “Just as [ am,” and 
“ Thoughts for the Thoughtful,” two 
little handbills published by the Tract 
Society, and a little vclume, entitled 
“Perfect Peace,” published by the 
Carters. 

As she rose to take leave of him, 
the young man said, “Oh, lady, I 
thank you a thousand times for con- 
descending to speak to a poor sailor 
like me. I do thank you for all your 
good advice--so like my good mo- 
ther’s,”—and here again his emctions 
almost choked his utterance. “Ido 
thank you. I will pray. I will seek 
the Savior.” 

Our readers need not be assured 
that out friend had “a soft pillow” for 
that night’s slumbers—and to any one 
who may bein need of the same, we 
would say, “go and do thou like- 
wise.” 

s bythe ed thou from sorrow find a sweet re- 
Or mee heart oppressed with woes untold ? 
Balm would’st thou gather for corrodiug grief? 
Pour: blessings round thee like a shower of 
Tis a the rose is wrapt in many a fold 
Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 
Its life and beauty; not, when all unrolled, 
Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair, 


Breathes freely its perfume throughout the am- 
bient air.”” 


———— 


A Negress ina Storm. 


Some years ago, a minister was 
preaching in Plymouth, when a writ- 
ten paper was given to him to this- 
effect: “The thanksgivings. of this- 
congregation are desired to Almighty 
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God, by Captain, passengers, and 
‘crew of the West Indiaman, 
for their merciful escape from ‘ship- 
wreck during the late awful tempest.” 
The next day the minister went on 
board the vessel, with some friends 
from the shore ; and, talking with the 
passengers, a lady thus expressed her- 
self: “O, sir, what a blessing must 
true religion be! Never did _J see it 
‘more than in my poor negress, Hilen, 
during the dreadful storm. When, 
sir, we were tossed to the heavens, 
and sunk again to the depths, and ex- 
pecting every wave would break over 
the vessel. and entomb us: all, my 
mind was ina horrible state—I was 
afraid to die—I could not think to 
appear before God, but in dread dis- 
may.—Ellen would come to ine, and 
say, with all possible composure, 
‘ Never mind, Missa; look to Jesus 
Christ. He gave—he rule de sea 
—he-prepare to die.’ And, when, sir, 
we neared the shore, and were ata loss 
to know on what part ofjthe coast we 
were, fearing every minute to be 
dashed to atoms on the rocks, my mind 
still in a distracted state,—J feared to 
die—I1 knew nothing of religion,--poor 
Hillen, with the same composure as 
before, came to me, and said, ‘don’t 
be fear, Missa : look to Jesus Christ, 
he de Rock; no shipwreck on dat 
Rock: he save to de utmost. Don’t 
be fear, Missa: look to Jesus Christ.’ 
I determined, sir, I hope in divine 
strength, that if ever we reached the 
shore in safety, 1 would seek to pos- 
sess that religion which so supported 
the heart of a poor negress in the 
midst of such dreadful danger.” 


Notices to Mariners, 


Maine.—A_ new light—house and 
keepers’ dwellings have been erected 
on.Petit Menan Island, Maine, 

The tower is built of cut granite, 
and is of the natural color of the stone. 
The dwellings are painted brown, 
and the iron—work of the lantern is 
black, 

The centre of the light is 109 
feet above the ground, and 125 feet 
above the level of ordinary high 
‘water. 

_ The light will be visible in good 


weather at a distance of 17 nautical 
miles, 

The illuminating apparatus is a 
lens of the 2d order of the system of 
Fresnel, and the light will be a fixed 
light until the Ist of January, 1856, 
when a fixed light, varied by flashes, 
will be shown,-and will be conti- 
nued during every night thereafter. 

The following maguetic bearings 
have been taken from the light— 
house : 

To Narrsguagus lighthouse, N. 
E. 34N. distant 512 miles. To 
Nashe’s Island light-house, N. E, 
by E. distant 8 miles. To Jackson’s 
Ledge E. distant 4 miles. To South- 
east Rock §. E. by S. distant 4 miles. 
To Simm’s Rock 8S. 1-2 E. distant 
3 miles, Buoy on Petit Menan bar 
N. 3-4 W. distant 1 1-2 miles. Ba- 
ker’s Island light house, W. by S. 
distant 18 miles. By order of the 
Light House Board: 

W. B. Franxtin, 

L.H. Inspector, 1st District. 
PorTLanD, ME., t 
Sept. 19. 1855. . 

Matxe.—Notice is hereby given 
that a new light—house and keeper’s 
dwelling have been erected on Frank- 
lin Island, Maine. 

The tower is of brick, painted 
white, and the dwelling—house is 
painted brown. The lantern is paint- 
ed black. 

The centre ofthe light is 35 feet 
abov the ground, and 54 feet above the 
level of ordinary high water. 

In good weather the light will be 
visible ata distance of 12 nautical 
miles. " 

The illuminating apparatus is a 
Fresnel lens of the 4th order, and 
the light will bea fixed light until the 
Ist of January, 1856, when a fixed 
light, varied by flashes, will be shown, 
and will be continued during every 
night thereafter. 

The following compass bearings 
have been taken from the new light- 


house : 


Seguin light-kouse, S. W. by 
W. 3-4 W. distant 22 miles, Pen- 
maquid Point light-house, W. by 8. 
1-2 8. distant. 8 miles. Marshall's 
Point light-house, E. 1-2 N. distant 
6 miles. Manheigin light-house S. 


%, 
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3-4 E. distant 9 miles. By order of 
the Light House Board : 
W. B. FRANKLIN, 
L. H. Inspector, 1st District. 
Porttanp, Me., 
Sept. 19, 1855 

Coast or Spain.—Official infor. 
mation has been received at this offi- 
ce, that the Spanish government has 
given notice that on and ofter the 
first of September, (ultimo,) the pre- 
sent revolving light on the south 
point of Tarifa island would be 
changed to a fixed light of the natu- 
tal color. 

The position of the light remains 
unaltered, in 36° 0’ 0” N., and longi- 
tude 5° 36’ 37” west of Greenwich. 

The new illuminating apparatus is 
catadioptric and of the first order, 
and the light being 132 feet above 
the sea is visible at the distance of 20 
miles, 

By order of L. H. Board: 

TuHoronton A. JENKINS, 

Secretary. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Office L. H. Board, Oct. 2, 1855. 

MassacHusetts.— A wrought 
iron shaft, forty feet high, surmonnt- 
ed by an octagonal lattice or open— 
work cast iron day—mark, seven feet 
high and five feet in diameter. painted 

‘black, has been erected upon the 
Londoner Rock, off Thatcher’s is- 
land, Cape Ann, Massachusetts. 

The following are magnetic bear- 
ings from the beacon, viz: 

To Dry Salvages, N. 34K. To 
Sraittsmouth Island light—-house, N. 
N .W. To Northeren lighthouse, 
Pahcher’s island, N. W. 1-4 W. To 
Southern light-house, Thacher’s is- 
land, N. W. by W. 3.4 W. To Eas- 
tern Point light-house, S. W. by 
W. W. By order of the light-house 
Board : 

C. A. OGDEN, 
Major Corps of Engineers. 
Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 5, 1855. 

Massacausetrs —Notice is here- 
by given that a beacon has been 
placed on the Middls Ground, Sand 
Key Channel, Harbor of Key, West 
Florida. 

This beacon, on a single shaft, 
is octagonal in shape, and surmount- 


ed by an octagonal box. The shaft, 
top of cage, and the box are painted 
bleak. The sides of the cage are 
painted white. 

The whole length of beacon above 
low water 32 feet. 

The following magnetic bearings 
fron this beacon willenable mariners 
to lay it down on their charts: 

To Key West light, N. E. 3-4 E. 
(or N. 53 1-2° E.) ToSani Key light, 
8. 1-4 E, (or S.23.4°E.) To N. W. 
cbannel light, (N. 2° W.) By. 
order of the Light—honse Board : 

Gro. G. MeEaDE, ~ 

Lt. Topographical Engineers. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Oct. 6, 1855. 

Massacuusetrts.— A buoy, red 
and black horzontal stripes. hes 
been placed on Senator Sho l, off 
Hyannis. 

A buoy, red and black horizontal 
stripes, has been placed on the Mid- 
on the Ground, off Hyannis, 

A red buoy No. 6, has been placed 
on the southeast part of the Handker- 
chief. 

A red buoy, No. 10, has been 
placed off the east. end of the Broken 
Ground, off the Horse Shoe. 

Toe following buoys have beer 
placed in the north channel of Vine- 
yard Sound : 

Channel Rock, off Centreville, red 
and black horizontal stripes., 

Wreck Shoal, black, No. 3. Kast 
end of L’Hommidieu, red No. 4. 
Eldridge Shoal, red, No. 6. By or- 
der of the Light-house Board : 

C. H. B. Catpwe tt, 
L. H. Inspector, 2d District. 
Boston, Mass, 
Oct. 5, 1855. { 

South Carottna—A first class 
nun buoy, painted white and black 
perpendicular stripes, and a black 
flag on staff, has been placed in 18 
feet water, at low tide, in the slue 
channel, Cape Romain shoals ; Cape 
Romain light, bearing N. W. by W. 
1.2 W.; north point of Cape island, 
N. W. by N. This buoy must be 
passed close-to. on either side. Cours- 
es from the buoy out of the slue, S. 
W. by W. and N. E, by i. 

Also, a second class can buoy, paint- 
ed with black and white perpendicu- 
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lar stripes, in three fathoms water, at 
low tide, off the bar at Bull’s bay. 
North point of Bull’s island N. W. by 
W.; Bull’s bay light, W. N. W.; 
south point Racoon key, N. W. by 
N.1-4N. This buoy must be passed 
elose-to on either side. 

~Nore.—Courses: and bearings are 
magnetic. 

By order of the L. H. Board: 

C: ManicuaLt Morris, 
L. H. Inspector, 6th District. 

Cuar.eston, S. C., 
Oct, 13. 1855. 


Savannan River, Ga.—Notice here- 
by is given, that a fog bell has been pla- 
ced in the light-house on Fig island, 
in the Savannah river, Ga., which 
will be sounded in foggy weather. 

_ Vessels wishing to know the posi- 
tion of the Fig Island light, in a fog, 
will sound their bells, or steam whist- 
les, when they will be answered by 
the tolling of the fog bell. 

By order L. H. Board: 
C. Manicautr Morris. 
L. H. Inspector, 6th District. 

Cuar.eston. S. C., 

Oct. 19, 1855. ' 


SoutH Carotina.—An iron bell 
boat, painted black and white perpen- 
dicular stripes, has been placed out- 
side of Charleston, (South Carolina,) 
main ship bar, :n five and a quarter 
fathoms water at low tide ; Charles- 
ton Main light in range, bearing north- 
west a little northerly ; Rattlesnake 
Shoal light—vessel, northeast by north; 
Sullivan's Island outer beacon, north 
by west 1.4 west. Length of moor- 
ing chain, 32 fathoms. 

The bell is surmounted on a 
mast, and rung by the action of the 
gea. 

Masters of vessels, pilots, and 
fishermen, are particularly requested 
to report at the Custom—house, or 
Light—house Inspector’s office, should 
they see anything wrong with this 
boat, 


By order of the L. H. Board : 


C. Manicautt Morais, 

L. H. Inspector, 6th District. 
Cuanteston, 8. C,, 
Cet. 19, 1855. t 


Disasters. 


Schr. Ocean Home, from Phitadel- 
phia for Hallowell, struck on Horse 
Shoe Shoal night of 25th Oct., but 
came off, and soon aftersunk, 


Schr. John T. Fardy, Gourlay, fer 
Baltimore, from New-Orleans via Key 
West, where she put in in distress, 
repaired and sailed 6th Oct., came into 
the Capes of Del., night of 26th Oct., 
and anchored under New Point. Next 
morning during a gale, she was disco- 
vered on fire, and ina very short time 
was totally destroyed, the officers and 
crew having barely had time to save 
themselves by taking to the small boat, 
which was subsequently lost in the 
breakers. They were taken io Balti- 
more 24th in steamer Gladiator. 


Schr. Judge Baker was lost at Long 
Beach about 20th Oct. with all hands. 
She was fallen in with by the pilot 
boat Sylph, same day, off the Tavern 
Houses. She was leaking badly, had 
lost foresail and flying jib, and want— 
ed assistance. -The pilot boat took 
her in tow, but the wind blowing very 
fresh, the hawser parted, and the 
weather coming on thick she was lost 
sight of. 

Brig Laura, from Philadelphia for 
Boston, while beating up Boston 
harbor, night of 6th October, dragged 
ashore on Shag Rock, were she filled, 
slid off the rock, and sank. 


Brig Topaz, Stephens, is reported 
to have been in collision 14th Oct., 
about eight miles 8. E. of Barnegat, 
with schr. White Cloud, of N. York. 
The vessels were separated with dif- 
ficulty, when the brig went down 
head first almost immediately after 
separating, which was done with dif- 
ficulty. 

Schr. Champion, from Kingston, 
N. Y., bound to Stonginton, went 
ashore, 26th October, on the Point of 
North Brother (Hell Gate), and by the 
aid of the steamboat Pilot, was towed 
on to Riker’s Island Flats, where she 
now lays, full of water, 


Schr. Minna Schiffer, at this port 
from New-Orleans, reports: 25th 
Oct., on Capes of Delaware, fell in 
with schr. Queen, of and from Boston 
for Philadelphia, in a sinking condi- 
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tion ; took off Capt. R. and crew, four 
in number, and brought them to this 
port. 


Schr. Emma Nortun, from Texas 
for Mobile, went ashore between Bega 
Chico and mouth of the Rio Grande, 
previous to the 14th Oct., and became 
a total Joss, 


- 

Br. Schr. Minerva, Perry, from 
Beaver River, N. S., for Boston, in 
beating into Yarmouth, N. S., in thick 
weather, 13th Oct. went ashore on 


Sunday Point, and became a total 
wreck, 


Schr. Edward, from Eastport for 
Philadelphia, went ashore near Bar- 
negat Inlet, 15th Oct. At last ac— 
counts she was full of water, and 
headed off ashore. She would pro- 
bably prove a total loss. 


Brig Martha Hill, of Belfast, Me., 
was ashore, 14th Oct., near Nag’s 
Head, Currituck. She is broken in 
two. 


Brig R. F. Loper, Williams, for 
Philadelphia from Port-au-Prince, 
was totally lost, 5th November, en the 
Hogsties, 


Ship John N. Gossler, Emmerton, 
which sailed from San Francisco, 
April 15th, for Hong Kong, founder- 
ed at sea, no date, in lat, 45° N., Jon. 
147° 40’ E. The captain and crew 
arrived at Hong Kong in the Benja- 
min (supposed a French ship) from 
San Francisco. 


Marseilles, Oct. 5.—The Am. ship 
Geo. F. Patten, Mitchell, from New- 
Orleans, in entering this harbor, ran 


against the Pier near Fort St. Jean, 


and sunk, She is lying full of water 
opposite the Carenage basin, and 
people are employed in taking out 
cargo. 


A ship belonging to S. E. Burrows, 
(name not stated), from San Fran- 
cisco to Hong Kong, with spars and 
lumber, has been wrecked at the La- 
drone Islands. The ship was a total 
loss, but the crew were saved. 


A letter from Capt. E. S. Devoll, 
of ship Ins, of New-Bedford, dated 
July 15, 1855, states that while lying 
at anchor at Port Gergory, New- 
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Holland, July 10, the ship was drive 
on shore during a heavy N. W. gale, 
aud would probably prove a total loss. 


Schr. Relief, from Washington for 
Wilmot, went ashore near Gulliver’s 
Hole, morning of 28th ult., in a thick 
fog. Crew saved — vessel a total 
wreck, 


Schr. Equator, of Bucksport, was 
run into by a coal Jaden vessel on the 
Banks, and sunk immediately in eight 
fathoms water. 


Barque Abecna, of Hartport, (pro- 
bably: Hartlepoole, England), was 
fallen in with on the 3d inst., a little 
East of Grand Bank, by fishing schr. 
John Simmons, arrived at Providence- 
town. The barque was full of water, 
and has been abandored by her crew. 


— 
Missing Wessels. 
Barque Adeline, Capt. Newman, of 
and from New-York for Oporto, sailed 
about March 8th last, and not since 
been heard from. 


Galway, June 2d.—Am. schooner 
Jenny Stockton, Loud, of and for Bal- 
timore, cargo iron, sailed hence Jan. 
28th, and has not since been heard 
from. 


The Br. schr. Jarius Hart, from 
Port-au-Prince May 31st, for Boston 
put. into Inagua the first week in 
June, as appears by a newspaper re- 
port, with captain and mate sick. It 
is ascertained that she left Inigua 
about the 12th of June, since which 
no report of her has been heard, and 
it is feared she is lost with all on 
board. 


2 


Five Navies, 


The following is the number of 
vessels comprising the first five im- 
portant navies of the world, with their 
weight of metal: — English, 667 
vessels, 18,330 guns. French 328 
vessels, 7,134 guns. Russia, 170 ves- 
sels, 5,896 guns. Dutch, 102 vessels 
2,318 guns. United States 60 vessels, 
1,039 guns, Force of France, United 
States, Russia, and Holland, combine# 
660 vessels, 16,387 guns. In favor ¢ f 
England 7 vessels, 1,953 gups. 


Pro York, December, 1855, 


The Stormy Wind fulfill- 
ing his Word, 

The season of storms has come. 
They are drifting the snow on the 
mountains and the foam on the seas, 
The sailors !—“ They mount up to 
the heaven, they go down again to 
the. depths: their soul is melted be. 
cause of trouble.” Wrecks, suffer- 
ing, loss of life and property mark 
this season of the year. The history 
of some of our vessels may as well 
be sketched now as next summer. It 
is briefly this: on a certain day a cer- 
tain vessel left port and has been 
heard of no more! Another had al- 
most completed a successful voyage. 
A few hours more with the wind 
from the right quarter, she would 
have been in the desired haven. But 
the wind hauled round, and inereased 
to a gale; the weather became thick 
with snow and sleet ; the sails stiff as 
sheet iron and unmanageable; the 
deck and rigging sheeted with ice, 
and no human power or skill could 
save her. She was ground into frag- 
ments on the rocks, her cargo strewed 
in the sea, and a large portion of her 
crew drowned among the breakers, 
Another succeeds in keeping off 


shore, and putting into the Gulf 
Stream to thaw off the ice; but her 
men are badly frost-bitten. They 
come into port for a berth in the hos- 
pital, and some of them to be pruned 
with the surgeon’s knife. Another 
from the warm tropics comes upon a 
wintery coast, and is compelled to 
fight her way into port against ad- 
verse winds and storms; and when 
after a severe and protracted conflict 
she has succeeded, it is difficult to 
say whether her officers and men are 
more alive than dead, But such ma- 
rine histories are too sadly familiar to 
require an extended record. Besides 
the above common occurrences, every 
one knows how sufferings are in- 
duced, and lives are cut off in tle 
midst on the sea; that many fall from 
aloft like unripe fruit from trees 
shaken by a mighty wind ; that num- 
bers sicken and turn into their berths 
to turn out only when brought on 
deck for their last plunge over the 
vessel’s side; and that “life on the 
ocean wave” is at best a life of care, 
toil, deprivation, exposure and suffer- 
ing. It has truly ils sunshine and 
breezes; its hours and days of mel- 
low’ comfort; but its shadows and 
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storms, and sorrowful weeks have 
such an ascendency, that those who 
take poetry for ballast on their first 
voyage almost invariably exchange it 
for prose. 

The sea is one of God’s schools; 
in which He developes and disciplines 
character, and makes men for the 
highest and noblest achievemeuts. As 
it requires an open field with unob-. 
structed winds to make the strongest 
oaks; sd an open sea with its sweep- 
ing tempests, its wrathful gales, and 
its “stormy winds fulfilling his word” 
make the ablest men for any enter- 
prize requiring courage, and skill, and 
perseverance. When God wants such 
men as Robert and James A. Hai- 
dane, he usually sends them to this 
school. 

But the moral uses of the sea ano- 
ther time. The season of storms has 
come, and we wish to bespeak anew 
sympathy, prayer and effort in behalf 
of the tempest-tost and suffering. 
When the night sets in dark and 
stormy, and the tempest howls in the 
sky as if on some mission of revenge, 
don’t close your shutters, and gather 
around your cheerful fire, and dismiss 
fiom your thoughts the perils of the 
sea with the simple remark, ‘* what a 
night for the poor sailors!” Call your 

_ family together, read Ps. the 107th, 
the 23d and 31st verses inclusive ; 
and then upon bended knees ask Him 
who made the sea to have mercy on 
those amidst its perils whose souls 
are melted because of trouble. Ask, 
fervently ask Him to bring them out 
of their distresses, into the desired 
haven, and constrain them to sing, 
“© that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness.” 

Nor stop here; 


the burdens of the heart, better suited 
to the secret closet than the social 
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“groanings which cannot be uttered ;” | 
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fireside. Then, “enter into thy clo- 
set, and when thou hast shut the door, 
pray to thy Father which isin se- 
cret;” and let those on the sea feel 
the joy of knowing that in addition to 
their own cries, God has heard in 
their behalf the prayers of those who 
dwell on the land. 

Praying thus, your sympathies 
will gush like perennial. fountains, 
Feeling thus, you will not wait, to 
be called on for your donation to bless 
the mariners, nor for the cotributicn 
box which is always astonished when 
anything drops in larger than a shil- 
ling or a quarter, but you will hasten 
to the Post Office with a letter akin 
to the following received froma lady 
yesterday :— 

M——, Nov. 12, 1855. 
Dear Sir, 

I have been waiting and hoping 
that Mr. would announce a col- 
lection for your Society, but hear no- 
thing of it. LI inquired of one of our 
Elders and he said Mr, had not 
mentioned it, but he would speak to 
him about it when they next met— 
they meet once in three months. The 
enclosed Twenty Dollars is to consti- 
tute a Life Member of your 
Society, and the one dollar for the 
Magazine. I shall e’er long forward 
some clothing for the Sailor’s Home. 
Accept my best wishes for your pros- 
perity and success in benefiting sea- 
Mon. 


Yours truly, 


oe 
Notice. 

If our friends who are preparing 
ar icles, such as sheets, pillow cases, 
blankets and quilts for the Sailor’s 
Home in New York, or the Bethel in 
Mobile Bay—please see Rev. Mr. 
McGlashan’s communication, and lend 
a hand also in that direction—and 
also flannel shirts and socks for ship- 
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wrecked and destitute seamen, will 
inform us what and when we may 


expect their generous aid, they will 
confer a favor. 


~ 


; e - 
Arctic Voyages and 
Discoveries. 

Much has been written and more 
said of the great advantages to science 
of the numerous adventures in the 
Arctic regions. It may not be popu- 
lar to question them, but it is certainly 
pertinent to ask, where are they? 

Whatscientific truth did the seven- 
teen expeditions, sent out by the En- 
glish government, beginning with the 
voyage of Sir John Ross in 1819, 
and ending with that of Sir John 
Franklin in 1845, either discover or 
illustrate? 


Capt. McClure demonstrated the 


existence of the North West passage, - 


and that it is of no value to com- 
merce. 

Lieut. De Haven and Dr. Kane 
have added somewhat to the stock of 
geographical knowledge by mapping 
out a few more leagues of everlasting 
snow, and ice, and rock. 

An open Polar Sea has been veri- 
fied by several navigators ; and this is 
said to be of a higher temperature 
than the surrounding regions: be— 
sides, over this sea is said to be “the 
most eligible road to the North Pole !” 

But where are the much vaunted 
contributions to science ? 

The contributions to humanity, both 
on the part of England and of the 
United States, since 1845, in search 
of the lost and the perishing are wor- 
thy of all praise. 

The intrepidity and resolute spirit 
of adventure thus manifested is at 
once a characteristic and a crowning 
glory of the Anglo Saxon race. 

Human endurance of cold, and hu- 
man evergy in battling with the king 
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of frost are sufficiently illustrated 
but beyond these things, what has 
been gained ? 

Answer 1.— An immense expen— 
diture of treasure: some of it, as 
above intimated, most humanely ap 
plied. 

2.—A vast expenditure of human 
life. Count their number beginning 
with C. Cortereal, three and a_ half 
centuries ago, and his brother Miguel 
who went in pursuit of him the year 
after, both of whom, with their crews, 
were laid out in robes of frost. 

Willoughby reached the shore of 
Nova Zembla in 1553. Years passed 
and no tidings: at length his ships 
were found fast in Lapland ice 
freighted only with the frozen bodies 
of their dead crews. 

Barenz lost his two vessels in 1596 
and left the bones of their crews with 
his own to bleach in the inhospitable 
regions of Nova Zembla. 

Hudson went to the Bay which 
bears his name in 1610, but never re- 
turned. 

The same year Monk wintered on 
the northern shore of the same bay, 
and of a crew of fifty two men, only 
two returned to tell the tale of suffer- 
ing and death. 

Just a hundred years later Knight 
and Barlow followed in the track of 
Monk, and never came back. Frag— 
ments only of their vessels were 
found years after on the rocks of 
Marble Island. 

Not to speak of the many who have 
fallen singly by scurvy, by casualty , 
and by constitutions too feeble to en- 
dure the rigors of a Polar winter, we 
close this imperfect sketch of human 
sacrifices by adding the bleached 
bones of Sir John Franklin and his 
crew. 

So MUCH HAS BEEN GAINED! 

But as to science we seriously aver 
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there has not been enough gained to 
grease one end even of the Karth’s 
axis. All honor to the good inten— 
tions, and the brave manner in which 
they were executed by all concerned; 
but so long as human lives connected 
with the highest nautical talents are 
worth more than mountains of ice, 
-and an Arctic sea of Polar science, it 
is to be hoped that another expedition 
will not be fitted out. 
ESS eS Te 
The Sailor whe Kneels to 
God only. 

The following brief narrative will 
serve to illustrate the promise of God 
—that they that seek him early shall 
find him; and, at the same time, I 
doubt not, will tend to confirm the 
faith and encourage the hearts of those 
who are engaged in the missionary 
efforts among the men of the sea. 

Louis Le M , a bright and 
interesting lad of some 15 summers, 
stated—that he was a native of Brita- 
ny, France, of Catholic parents, and 
was educated in the principles of the 
Roman Catholic faith. From a con- 
-versation had with him in my study, 
] learn that he never did think the re- 
ligious asperities of Rome conducive 
to the cultivation of a true piety. 

He came into the possessicn of a 
Bible a few years since, through a 
Protestant friend, and read it with an 
intense interest. The result of his 
reading was to show him the absur- 
dity of the restrictions imposed on 
the faithful by the church. And on 
one of the occasions on which he was 
accustomed to visit the ccnfessional, 
viz., on Friday, the priest asked him 
if he had eaten meat? He stated, 
that “he had eaten meat for his 
breakfast and intended eating meat for 
his dinner.” His Ghostly Father then 
commanded him to knee! down. But 


he refused, saying he would kneel to 
God, but not to man. He (the priest) 
then questioned him as to the reason for 
rebelling against the teaching and dis- 
cipline of the church? He answered, 
that he had a book which told him 
that God had given meat to be eaten, 
and had only prohibited the eating of 
the blood. The Holy Father demand- 
eda sight of that book. The boy gave 
him the book to look at, and though 
very importunate in his demand that 
the precious treasure should be re- 
turned to him, he never saw the book 
again. The effect, on his mind, of 
such conduct from a spiritual teach- 
er, was such as to alienate him fore- 
ver from the Church of Rome. He 
started to sea—became quile careless 
and regardless of all religious duties 
for some two or three years. God, 
however, in his kind Providence, 
brought him to the Sailor’s Home, in 
this city, where he was found by 
Ola Helland, our devoted and faithful 
missionary. among the seamen, By 
him he was invited to the House of 
God. The Truth, as it is in Christ 
Jesus, there found alodgment in his 
heart, and he was led to ask, “ What 
must I do to be saved ?” The burden 
of sin lay heavy on his young heart, 
and the next day Bro. H. brought him 
to my study. I gave him a copy of 
the New Testament in French, and 
requested him to read it with prayer. 
He was subsequently conversed with, 
prayed with and taken to the house 
of prayer. He became more and 
mcre tender, sin became more and 
more hateful, and Christ more and 
more lovely, until he found peace in 
believing in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He remarked to me the evening 
before his departure —‘* 1 know that 
on board the vessel I shall suffer 
temptation and persecution. But I 
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trust in the Lord Jesus. He will give 
me strength ‘o bear or will bring me 
out of them all.” Believing that the 
little fellow had clear views of his duty 
and his privilege—of his own weak- 
ness and his imputed strength, I gave 
him a copy of the “ Christian’s Daily 
Food” in French, committed him to 
God and the word of his grace, and 
bid him an affectionate farewell. 
Cuas. J. Jones. 
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For the Sailor’s Magaziue. 
Mobile Sailor’s Home.. 


Dear Brotuer,—Allow me to ad- 
dress a few words, through your ex- 
cellent magazine, to the good ladies 
who toil willingly for the good of sea- 
men, and to the friends of the cause 
generally. 

TI wish to-say to them that the Mo- 
bile Sailor’s Home is greatly in need 
of bedding of all kinds. It has been 
some time since our Home was fur- 
nished, and much of the bedding is 
worn out, and what remains is well 
worn. There are several Societies 
of Ladies, both North and South, 
which have kindly furnished rooms, 
and if each of these Societies would 
send us a good box of bedding, it 
would greatly relieve us. 


There are others, doubtless, who 
have not as yet aided us, who will lend 
a helping hand. They cannot, perhaps, 
in any department of Christian enter- 
prise, do a greater good at so small 
an expense; and what a multitude of 
seafaring men they can benefit in this 
way! We also need a Bethel Flag; 
our last flag has been thoroughly 
worn out in the service. The -boxes 
of bedding sent should be plainly 
marked, Mobile Sailor’s Home, and 
directed to my care. If the Seaman’s 
Friend Society should have any boxes 
on hand to spare, you would greatly 


favor us if you would send them at 
once, for we are greatly in need.— 
I would also state that the Hospital 
department of the Bethel Ship in Mo- 
bile Bay needs replenishing. The 
mattresses, as well as other bedding, 
are nearly worn out. The sick sea- 
men, who are there taken on board 
and cared for, need beds while st- 
tended by the nurses and physician. . 

May the Lord greatly reward and 
bless all whose hearts and hands are 
engaged for the temporal and spiritu- 
al gocd of those who do business on 
great watets, 


Very Fraternally, 
ALEXANDER McGurasuan, 
: Chaplain. 
Mobile, Nov. 3, 1855. 


——_-¢—____ 
CAPE OE GOOD HOPE. 


We are indebted to Capt. G.S. 
Holmes, U. S. Consul at the Cape, 
for the first Report of the Cape of 
Good Hope Sailor’s Home and Sea- 
men’s Friend Society. 1854-55. 


Commodore H. D. Trotier, R. N., 
Prest. Mr. W. Broadway, Treasurer. 
Rev. George Morgan, Secretary. At 
the date of the Report, the Society 
was but six months old ; yet a subs- 
cription of £700 had been made, a 
Sailor’s [lome opened under favora- 
ble auspices, and considerable done 
towards’ meeting the spiritual wants 
of seamen visiting that port. 

It gives us great pleasure to be in 
correspondence with this energetic 
Society, to cheer them in their good 
work and to hear them so heartily 
respond :— 

“Ye sons of Commerce ! 
halls 

Are stored with treasures brought from every 
clime, 

Say, shall the Mariner, by tempests toss’d 

Around the Cape of Storms, at length espy, 

Under the lofty mountain shade, Hope’s 
pennant 

Waving v’er Bethesda’s friendly porch, to 
greet 

His entrance to a refuge and a Home ? 


whose capacions 


Mariner! Good cheer; with help of Heaven, 
It shull be 80.” 
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The Mariner’s Family | Remember the words of the Lord 


Industrial Society, 
Editor of Sailor's Magazine, 


Dear str:—Will you favor the 
Ladies of the Mariner’s Family Indus- 
trial Society by giving a place to the 
following advertisement in the col- 
umns of your Magazine. The object 
of these Jadies is well set forth in 
their circular, and needs no commen- 
dation from me. But it may not be 
amiss to say a few words by way of 
drawing attention to their laudable 
efforts in the great work of christian 
philanthropy. Your readers, many of 
them have no doubt, long sympathised 
with these ladies in their labor of love. 
But to many of them, I am sure, the 
Society presents its claims now for 
the first time. 

These ladies have a two-fold object 
in view, viz: 1st. To provide work at 
a fair remuneration, for the mothers, 
widows, wives, or daughters of sea- 
men, who in consequence of the loss 
of protectors, or otherwise, may be in- 
indigent circumstances. And 2d.— 
To relieve the necessities of such 
families of seamen as are incapable 
of labor, including their widows and 
orphans. 

Surely these efforts must commend 
themselves to the benevolent every- 
where; for what more praiseworthy 
object than “to visit the fatherless 
and the widows in their affliction”? 
There are at present in their asylum 
at Staten Island, some thirty aged fe- 
males, all of them mothers and wives 
of seamen, who, but for this Institu- 
tion would be cast adrift upon the 
charities of a cold and unfeeling 
world. 

May I not appeal to the readers of 
this Magazine to aid these good wo- 
men in their work of benevolence ? 
The ways in which this may be done 
are set forth in their circular, and | 
hope that many will respond to their 
call, and by so doing “cast bread up- 
on the waters,” which shall be found 
of them again, though it be “after 
many days.” 

Cuas. J. JoNEs. 


N. B.—The Treasury islow. The 
object of this fair is to replenish it— 


; 
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Jesus who said “ Jt is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 


Tue Mariner’s Famity 
Industrial Society, 


Will hold a Fatr in the basement of 
the Mariners’ Cuyurcn, corner of 
Madison and Catharine streets, com- 
mencing on the 10th of December, at 
7 P. M., continuing every afternoon 
and evening during the week, and 
closing on the evening of the 14th. 

Yourself and family are respectfully 
invited to attend. 

Donations in money, Fancy Arti- 
cles and Refreshments, are earnestly 
solicited, at the store of the Mariners’ 
Industrial Society, 322 Pearl street, 
or in Brooklyn, at 217 Fulton street, 
and at the Courch, during the Fair. 


Aspinwall Chaplaincy. 


Dear Brother, 


This field of labor becomes more 
“important every month, for mis- 
sionary operations, The arrival of 
vessels at this port steadily increases. 
Since the 28th of August nearly sixty 
vessels have arrived at this place ; 
and 17 oi them from the United States. 
The average tonnage may be about 
300 tons, each. The number of men 
employed, may be about twelve men 
to each vessel, which would include 
the officers; except Steamers, which 
would be much Jarger on account of 
the number of firemen, waiters, &c. 
Many of these men never lave an 
opportunity to hear a sermon when in 
a foreign port. The only opportuni- 
ty they have to taste the word of life, 
is through a missionary, who must 
bear it to them in the form of tracts, 
books, bibles, and personal applica- 
tion, During the months of July, 
August, and early part of September, 
I found impossible to attend punc- 
tually to these duties, in consequence 
of illness, wnich confined me about 
half the time. My health however, 
has scmewhat improved, so that I 
am now inthe discharge of my usual 
duties. Seamen still continue to 
come to hear the word ; and they are 
generally attentive and respectful, 
Never have I met with a single ins. 
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tance of rudeness from seamen either { place—Samuel J. Parker, of Ithicas 


on shipboard, or in the house of God. 
Never have I met witha class of men 
who are so quickly touched with 
sympathy where it flows for them, 
free, froma kind heart, And it is a 
false sympathy, which: they mistake 
for something better, that often leads 
them into the path of sin, where they 
would not be had they met with a 
true friend, instead of an enemy in 
disguise. QO! how my soul loathes 
those accursed dens of guilt, which 
the devil has set up in this place, to 
destroy the souls of men. There, 
the enemy of God and man, 
is worshipped night and day ; while we 
are compelled to worship Godin a 
little room which contains about 
thirty persons. We do most ardently 
pray that it may not always be so. 
There are now eight professors of 
christianity here who are regular 
attendants at the place of Divine wor- 
ship. ‘[here are several others who 
Jead moral lives, whose influence 
thus far, is On the right side. Of the 
professors bere, fourare Presbyteri- 
ans, three are Methouists, and one 
ix a Baptist. But these differences 
are unknown here; we feel that we 
are one in Christ Jesus. May 
Heaven speed the day when it shall 
be so all over the earth. 
Very traly yonrs, 
Davip H. WHEELER, 

Seamen’s Chaplain, 
ASPINWALL, t 
Oct 29, 1855, 


POI ows 


Mobile Bay Chaplaincy. 


This important station has been oc- 
cupied two successive shipping see- 
sons by the Rev. John Gridley, who 
in addition to the usual duties of a 
minister of the Gospel, has also per- 
formed those of a physician and sur- 
geon. In both departments of service 
he was emmently faithful and useful. 
It was with deep regret we learned 
that Mr. Gridley must leave this for 
another field of labor. Those acquaint- 
ed with the importance of the station 
in Mobile Bay, will be glad to learn 
that we have secured another chap*~ 
lain, who is favorably known, both as 
a preacher and a physician, to fill his 
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He left New York to commence 
hir labors among the 10,000 seamen 
who will visit that Bay before the 1st 
of July next, on the 21st ult. 


aaa 


For the Sailor’s Magazine. 
Another Spur on the Heel. 


Oxp Berset, Pamapa., 
Oct. 30, 1855. 
Dear Editor: 

I have just finished a little luxury: 
which greatly interested me. 

Not quite a year since a young 
sailor of far more than ordinary at- 
tainments came forward and asked 
admission to the Mariner’s Church. 

After due examination he was re- 
ceived. After that he remained on 
shore some three weeks and most sa- 
tisfactorily proved his faith by his 
works—at the Home—alorg the 
wharf—in the Bethe]—at the Pastor's 
study, always bringing with him one 
or more to be conversed with and 
prayed with—in a word, everywhere 
he showed himself in earnest in his 
Master’s service. 

From this port he went boatswain 
of one of onr packet sips to Liver- 
pool, thence second mate of a barque 
to Rio Janeiro; in each case, so far as 
I can learn, proving his piety by his 
diligence in business as well as by 
fervency of spirit. 

And now for doubly good news ~ 
from him—he has been retained in 
Rio as a teacher of the children of 
the English mechanics—mark it— 
not only as a day teacher but as a 
Sabbath School teacher. Ard the 
little piece of luxury I have had, as 
mentioned at the beginnin:, of my let- 
ter, was to be allowed tu gather up, 
through the donation of the worthy 
Editor of the American &. Ss. Union 
and others, a pacnage of books, pa- 
pers, &c., and send to him to enable 
him to carry on his gloriously good 
work. ng 

What will the friends think of a 
Sabbath School in Rio Janeiro? And 
what will some poor landsmen think 
of that Sabbath School being taught 
by a Salt? 

Now, Mr. Editor, this is what I 
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call another spur on the heel— 
another stimulus to Jabor for and pray 
for the salvation of the Sailor. Lite- 


rally they are carrying the gospel to 
all the world. 


Your friend in Christ, 
J. B. Rieney. 


(For the Sailor’s Magazine.) 


Am Occasional Drop. 
Dear Editor— 


We still get a DRoP OCCASIONALLY 
to gladden our thirsty spirits. 

One, who recently has taken charge 
of a Schooner, writes me from down 
East thus: “ When I shipped my crew 
I told them that all the cursing and 
drinking [ would do myself, and that 
I meant the vessel to be a praying 
ve-sel, and the crew a praying crew. 
We have had prayers regularly, and 
no swearing or drinking on board, 
but all peace and good will, and what 
is better than all and gives me much 
pleasure, the mate is anxiously inqui- 
ring the way of salvation. [am in 
my feeble endeavours trying to in- 
struct him by directing him to the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the 
sins of the world.” 


ANOTHER. 


In my rounds in the Hospital some 
months since | met a French Catho- 
lic Sailor who never had owned a 
Bible unti] I gave him one. ' 

He writes me thus: “IJ take great 
happiness in reading the Bible you 
gave me, my dear Protector, and in 


praying God to have mercy on me. - 


Now when I hear any one swear, I 
see God going away from him.” 


WE HAVE ALSO BEEN AFFLICTED. 


We have recently been called upon 
to bury out of our sight one of the 
oaiginal standard bearers of the Old 
Bethel. Mrs. Eiizabeth Miller, aged 
15, who was one of the original 13 
who gathered around father Hastburn, 
and said: “we w:ll remember the 
Sailor.” She was true to her vow— 
tili the last her heart went out upon 
the great waters. Now she sleeps 
in Laurel Hill while her spirit, no 


doubt, is with father Eastburn’s,"in 
the presence of the Captain of ovr 
Salvatiou. Yonrs in Christ, 
J. B. Rierey, 
Old Bethel, Philadelphia. 


OR een 


Arraunt of Moneys, 
From Oct. 15th to Nov. 15th, 1855. 
Members for Life by the payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Joseph H. Thompson, by 
Congl. Soc., Great Falls, 
N. H. (balance). G. W. 
Bullock, by do. do. (in 

~ part.) 

Mrs. Warren A. Bourne, by 
Ladies’ Seam. Frd. Socy , 
Falmouth, Mass. 

Alexander Baker, Lafayette, 
N. Y., by his Grand-Mo- 
ther 3 

Anna E. Smith, Stonington, , 
Ct. (in part,) by J. EB. 
Smith, (amount acknow- 
ledged below.) 

S. S. Carew, Stonington, Ct. 
(balance.) by S. Carew, 
(amt. ackd. below.) 

Henry A. Miner, by Congl. 
Soc., Brewer, Me. 

Deacon James Robbins, by 
Cong]. Soc., Calais 

H? F. Eaton, by Congl. Soc. 
St. Stephens, N. B 

Rev. J. H. Stearns, by Con. 
Soc., Dennisville, Me. 

Mrs. Henry A. Dutton, by 
Con. Soc., Ellsworth, Me. 

Deacon Samuel Dutton, Hils- 
worth, Me, (balance,) 

Superintendent 8. School, by 
S. School, Camden, Me. 

Miss Mary L. F. Randolph, 
Bloomfield, N. J., by Mrs, 
B 4 Canfield, Morristown, 
N. J. 


12 50 
20 00 


20 00 


20 00 
26 00 
20 00 
20 00 
20 00 
10 00 . 


20 00 


20 00 
Donations. 
From Pres. Church, Pokeep- 


sie, N. Y. 

« First Refd. Dutch Ch. 
do. do., 

* Seamens Monthly Con- 
cert, Ist Bap. Cu. do. 

« D. H. Wood, Malden, 
N. Y. 


87 00 
38 09 
3 46 


5 00 
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“A Friend, do. do. 

« “Missionary Soc., Am- 
herst College, Mass. 

“ Central Con. Soc, Pro- 


vidence, R. I. 

“ Congl. Soc., Madison, 
Ct. 

“ Miss P. Stevens, Nash- 
ua, N. H. 


“. Mrs. Thomas Punder- 

. son, Huntington, Ct. 

«Jane H. Faries, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“ Congl. Soc., Fairfield, 
Cy (in part,) 


“ Col. J. B. Murray and 


family, Fairfield, Ct. 

“  Cong!. Soc., Greensbo- 
ro, Vt. 

« J. C. Baldwin, New- 
York 

« Jas. C. Baldwin, Pres. 
Church, Bloomfield, 

2 Nel 

“ Seventh Pres. Church, 

N. Y 


“ Chapel street Church, 
New Haven, Ct. 

“ Allen street Presbyte- 
rian Church, New- 
York, 

* Second Pres. Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Members in Congl, So- 

ciety, Stonington, Ct. 

“ A Friend in Aspin- 
wall, N. G. 

From Cong’! Soc,, Hallowell, 
Me. 

“ Cong’l Soc., Ist Parish, 

Bangor, Me. 


_* Central Soc., Bangor, - 


Me. 
* Hammond St. Soe’y., 
Bangor, Me. 
“First pepe: Society, 
Bangor, M 


* Cong’l ciety, New 
Gloucester, Me. 

“Baptist Society, New 
Gloucester, Me. 

“ Cong’! Soc’y, Freeport, 
Me. 

4s ce Soc’y., Freeport, 


* Cong’l Soe, Brunswick, 
Me. 


1 00 
16 88 
165 50 
36 39 


100 


an: 


: 


“ Cong’! Soc., Topsham, 
Me. 


10 50 
“Winter st. Cong’! Soc., 
Bath, Me. 27 27 
“ Central st.Cong’l Soc., 
Bath, Me. 34.77 
“ Cong’! Soc., Yarmouth, 
Me. 32 00 


“ Bapt. Soc., Eastport, M. 10 00 
“ Capt. Thom. Lavender, 

Kingston, N. J., by 

Rev. J. L. Biliott. 2 00 
“ “A Friend in Washing- 

ton, D. C., by Rev. J. 

L. Elliott. 00 50 
* Cong! Soc., Robbinston, 


Me. 8 00 
“ Cong'l Soc., Machias, 

Me. 10 31 
“ Circle of Industry, Ells- 

worth, Me. 10 00 


Legacies. 


Late Mrs. Jane Brown, of 


Lisbon, New London Ce, 
Ct., Henry D. Brown, Ex. 50 00 


$1525 04 


Receipts into the Treasury of the 
Boston Seamen's Friend Society. 


Boston Park street Church. 200 26 
Williamsburgh Cong’l Soce., 
Rev. E. W. Root, L.M., 2613 
also box of Books, ete. 
Harvard Cong. Ev. Society, 15°75 
Westford Ladies, Ch’ble Soc. 
in full, to make Rev. Thos. 
Wilson L. M. 4 50 
Sunderland Juv. Collect’n, ad. 6 36 
also box of Books. 


Dunstable Cong. Soe. 8 03 
Millbury First Cong. Society, 13 42 
Leverett, 6 00 


Haverhill Winter st. Church, 12 00 
Amesbury & Salisbury Mills 

Cong. ‘Soc., Juvenile Col- 

lection (ad.) 12 82 
Hopkinton Cong. Soc. (ad.) 100 
Cotuit Port Monthly Concert, 20.00 
Newburyport Ladies’ Bethel . 

Society, for destitute Sea- 

men, 20 00 
Dracut West Cong. Sei to 

make Abel Coburn, L. M. 22 50 
Lowell Appleton st. Church, 34 21 


